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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ELEAZAR WHEELOCK, D. D., 


FounpDEk AND First Presipent or Darrmoutu CoLiece. 


Rev. Dr. Eveazar Wueevock was born in Windham, Ct. 
May, 1711. His great grandfather, the Rev. Ralph Wheelock 
was born in Shrophshire, England, in the year 1600, and was ed- 
ucated at Clare Hall in Cambridge University. He entered she 
Christian Ministry and became an eminent preacher of the gospel, 
and, for non-conformity to the established religion, he with thou- 
sands of pious people suffered.perseeution. Toenjoy liberty of 
conscience, he came to New England, in 1637. © He settled in 
the town of Dedham, Ms. and was one of the original members of 
the First Church in that place, which was the fourteenth embod- 
ied in this country, and was formed, Nov. 8th, 1638, consisting 
of eight persons. He, removed to Medfield which was taken 
from Dedham, and became one of its principal proprietors. In 
this place and also in the adjoining settlements, he occasionally 
preached, but declined taking charge of any particular church. 
He represented the town in the legislature for several years, and 
at the age of 83, he died universally respected and beloved. 

Captain Eleazar Wheelock, the grandfather of the Doctor, 
born in 1654, removed from Medfield to Mendon. He sustained 
the character of a soldier as well as of a Christian. During 
the war with the Indians, he commanded successfully a company 
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of cavalry, and his house was converted into a garrison, to which 
the white inhabitants in the vicinity resorted for safety. In times 
of peace, he treated the Indians with friendship and humanity, 
and was highly respected by them. He died, March 24th, 
1731, aged 77 years. 

The father of Dr. Wheelock was Dea. Ralph Wheelock, who 
was born in 1683, and settled in Windham, Ct. where he pur- 
sued the occupation of a farmer, and died, Oct. 15th, 1748, aged 
66 years. His mother was Ruth Huntington, daughter of Mr. 
Christopher Huntington of Norwich. He wasan only son. Of 
his five sisters, one married the Rev. Dr. Pomeroy of Hebron ; 
his half-sister Mary, whose mother was Mercy Standish of Pres- 
ton, married Jabez Bingham of Salisbury, and was the grand- 
mother of the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, president of Harvard College. 

Exhibiting in early life an amiable disposition, a lively genius, 
and a taste for learning, Dr. Wheelock was placed by his father 
under the best instructors, that could then be obtained. His 
grandfather, for whom he was named, left a legacy, for defraying 
the expenses of his public education. At the age of 16 or 17, 
while qualifying himself for College, it pleased God by the in- 
fluences of his Spirit to impress his mind with a concern for his 
salvation, and to cause him to rejoice in the hope of having ex- 
perienced the religion of Christ. ‘This event proved the anima- 
ting spring of his exertions to qualify himself for usefulness, and 
of his abundant labors to promote the best interests of mankind. 
He entered upon his collegiate course, with a determination to 
devote himself to the work of the Christian ministry. He was 
educated at Yale College under the direction of Rector Wil- 
liams, (the President being then styled Rector,) who was a gen- 
tleman of eminent wisdom, learning and piety. His proficiency 
in study and his exemplary deportment, secured the notice and 
esteem of his Instructors and the love of his fellow students. 
The premium, instituted by Dean Berkeley, to be awarded to the 
best classical scholars of the senior class, was given to him and 
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to Mr. Pomeroy, (afterwards his brother-in-law,) the late Rev. 
Dr. Pomeroy of Hebron. He graduated in 1733, and in March, 
1735 was ordained as a minister of the Second or North society 
in Lebanon, called Lebanon Crank, now the town of Columbia, 
where he labored faithfully in the vineyard of his Lord about 35 
years. 

In furnishing some account of Dr. Wheelock as a minister of 
Christ, we shall make large extracts from a memoir of him, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, 
and published in the American Quarterly Register. In 1735, 
soon after his settlement, by his faithful and earnest labors great ef- 
fects were produced among his people at Lebanon. It pleased 
God to send down his Spirit to bring the gospel to the hearts of 
sinners ; and the same work of divine mercy and love was accom- 
plished, which, about the same time, was experienced at North- 
ampton under the ministry of Jonathan Edwards, and in other 
towns of Hampshire county, Massachusetts, as well as at Cov- 
entry, Durham, Mansfield, East Windsor, Tolland, Bolton, He- 
bron, Norwich, Groton and other towns in Connecticut. In 
some of these towns, there was an impression of deep seriousness 
made upon the minds of almost all the people, and in some places 
it was supposed, that as many as twenty or thirty persons were 
converted in one week. In 1740, and in subsequent years, in 
consequence of the labors of Mr. Whitefield and others, this re- 
vival of religion became more general. 

Dr. Wheelock was at this time incessant in his Jabors to pro- 
mote the salvation of his fellow men. Of his character as a 
preacher, it may be interesting to read the account given by the 
Rev. Dr. Trumbull, the Historian of Connecticut, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with him: ‘ The most zealous and laborious 
in the cause, who took the most pains and spent the most prop- 
erty in the service of their Master, were the Rev. Messrs. Jede- 
diah Mills, Benjamin Pomeroy, Eleazar Wheelock, and Joseph 
Bellamy. ‘They were not only abundant in labors among their 
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own people, and in neighboring towns and societies, but they 
preached in all parts of the colony, where their brethren would 
admit them, and in many places in Massachusetts, and the other 
colonies.—Mr., afterwards Doctor and President Wheelock was 
a gentleman of a comely figure, of a mild and winning aspect ; 
his voice smooth and harmonious, the best, by far that I ever 
heard. He had the entire command of it. His gesture was 
natural, but not redundant. His preaching and address were 
close and pungent, and yet winning, beyond almost all compar- 
ison, so that his audience would be melted even to tears before 
they were aware of it.” 

This is high commendation of Dr. Wheelock’s eloquence, 
coming from one who speaks of Whitefield, Tennent and Bella- 
my, whom probably he had often heard; and who thus repre- 
sented Dr. Wheelock’s voice as the best by far, he had ever heard, 
and his manner of preaching the most winning beyond almost all 
comparison. . 

So interesting and acceptable was the preaching of Dr. 
Wheelock and so fervent was his zeal, that in one year “he 
preached a hundred more sermons than there are days in the 
year.” ‘The following letter will show the estimation, in which 
he was held, atthe age of twenty-nine, by that great man Jona- 
than Edwards, who was eight or ten years older. It is dated 
Northampton, Oct. 9th, 1740. 

“Rev. and dear Sir,—I congratulate you, and would bless 
God for the success, which he has lately given to your labors, 
which you mention, and for the many joyful things, we have 
lately heard concerning the city of our God. I think that those, 
that make mention of the Lord should be awakened, and en- 
couraged to call upon God, and not keep silence, nor give him 
any rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a_ praise 
in the earth ; and particularly should be earnest with God, that 
he would still uphold and succeed the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, the 
instrument that it has pleased him to improve to do such great 
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things for the honor of his name, and at all times so to guide and 
direct him under his extraordinary circumstances, that Satan may 
not get any advantage. 

“‘T thank you for your concern for my aged father under his 
troubles, and the pains you have occasionally taken with some 
of his people in his behalf, and also for your kind wishes for me 
and for the success of my ministry. We need the prayers of 
all that are favored with God’s presence and the lively influen- 
ces of his Spirit. It is a sorrowfully dull and dead time with 
us. ‘The temporal affairs of this town are and have been for 
some years most unhappily situated to be a snare to us, and I 
know not where to look for help but :» God. O, dear Sir! earn- 
estly pray forus. And I desire, that now, while God smiles up- 
on you, and it isa day of his special favor towards you, that you 
would pray earnestly for me, that I may be filled vith the divine 
Spirit, and that God would improve me, though utterly unwor- 
thy, as an instrument of glory to his name, and of good to the 
souls of men, and particularly, that he would bless Mr. White- 
field’s coming here for good to my soul, and the souls of my peo- 
ple. That God would more and more bless and succeed you, 
and make you more and more a burning and shining light, is the 
sincere desire and prayer of your unworthy brother and fellow 
laborer, JonaTHan Epwarps.” 

In another letter to Dr. Wheelock, dated June 9th, 1741, Mr. 
Edwards requests him to go and preach at Scantic or East Wind- 
sor, to his father’s society, of whom he says, “they are wholly 
dead in this extraordinary day of God’s gracious visitation.” He 
then adds, “Another thing that i desire of you, is, that you would 
come up hither and help us, both you and Mr. Pomeroy. There 
has been a revival of religion amongst us of late; but your la- 
bors have been much more remarkably blessed than mine ; other 
ministers as I have heard, have shut their pulpits against you ; 
but here, I engage, you shall find one open. May God send 


you here with a like blessing, as he has sent you to other places ; 
*] 
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and may your coming be a means of humbling me for my bar- 
renness and unprofitableness, and a means of my instruction and 
enlivening. I want an opportunity to concert measures with 
you for the advancement of the kingdom and glory of our Re- 
deemer.” 

A short extract from a letter of Mr. Edwards’s father to Dr. 
Wheelock, dated Aug. 26th, 1741, will tend still further to illus- 
trate Dr. Wheelock’s character and labors: “ Religion hath been 
very much revived and has greatly flourished among us, since 
you were here. I have propounded sixty-four persons to full 
communion, many of whom have already been taken in; and 
with them that I expect will be propounded the next Sabbath, 
with others that have been with me, and some that have not yet 
been with me, there are about seventy, that very lately, viz. in 
about five or six weeks’ time, have been savingly converted in 
this society, and still there is a great stir among us respecting 
men’s eternal concerns. We haveall great reason to bless God 
for your repeated labors of love of late as a minister of Christ 
here. 

Your affectionate and obliged brother and servant in 
Jesus Christ, Timotuy Epwarps.” 

“These letters, addressed to a young minister, who had been 
but four or five years in the ministry, by President Edwards, the 
most profound of theologians, and the most pious and faithful of 
ministers, and by his aged and venerable father, prove, that Dr. 
Wheelock was regarded by those who knew him, as_ very emi- 
nent for piety and for power as a preacher of the gospel, and 
show how greatly a sovereign God was pleased to bless his labors 
even in an unpromising field.” 

The following extract from a private journal of Dr. Whee- 
lock will illustrate in some degree the state of religion at that 
period, and his popularity as a preacher. It is dated about a 
year after Mr. Whitefield’s first visit to New England, which was 
in September, 1740. 
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“Nov. 5. Came to Mr. Niles’s of Braintree. Preached with 
great freedom, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Present Messrs. Eells and Han- 
cock ; Mr. Worcester in the evening. 

“Nov. 6. Set out for Boston. Met by dear Mr. Prince and 
Mr. Bromfield, about eight miles from Boston. Came in to Mr. 
Bromfield’s ; received in a most kind and Christian manner by 
him, madam and his family—a dear christian family, full of 
kindness, love and goodness; the names of his family, Edward 
and Abigail; their children, Edward, Abigail, Henry, Sarah, 
Thomas, Mary, Eliza, Samuel. His eldest son is now in his 
last year at Cambridge College; I believe a really converted 
person. Soon after my arrival, came the Hon. Joseph Willard, 
Secretary, Rev. Mr. Webb and Mr. Cooper, and Major Sewall, 
to bid me welcome to Boston. At six o’clock, rode with Mr. 
Bromfield in his chaise to the north end of the town, and preach- 
ed for Mr. Webb toa great assembly, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. After 
sermon returned to dear Mr. Webb’s ; pleased with the conver- 
sation of dear Mr. Gee. 

“Nov. 7. Rose and prayed with Mr. Rogers. At 10 rode 
with Mr. Bromfield to Mr. Webb’s, preached, Hosea xiii. 13, to 
a full assembly. Returned and was invited by Dr. Coleman and 
Mr. Cooper to preach for Dr. Coleman in the forenoon of the 
next day, being the Sabbath, and by Mr. Prince and Dr. Sewall 
in the afternoon. Preached at the workhouse, Ez. xxii. 14. 

“Nov. 8. Went to Dr. Coleman’s meeting, preached with 
considerable freedom, Job xxvii. 8. Dined with the Dr. Went 
with Mr. Rogers to Mr. Prince’s. Preached Mark xvi. 16, to a 
full assembly. After meeting, was followed by a throng of chil- 
dren, who importunately desired me to give them a word of ex- 
hortation in a private house, which I consented to do, though I 
designed to go and hear Mr. Prince, who, being by, desired that 
I would have it public, which Iconsented to after 6. We met 
again. Preached, Matt. vi. 33, to a very fullassembly. Rode 
with Mr. Bromfield in a close chaise ; followed to his house after 
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me a great many children to receive a word of exhortation at 
the gate, which I could not stand long to do, being very wet. 

“Nov. 9. Visited this morning by a great number of persons 
under soul trouble. Refused to preach, because I designed to 
goout of town. Discoursed with Mr. Bromfield’s dear children; 
took my leave by prayer, recommending them and one another 
to the Lord. Just as I was going, came Mr. Webb, and told me 
the people were meeting together to hear another sermon. I[ 
consented to preach again. A scholar from Cambridge, hast- 
ened to Cambridge, and by a little after 6a great part of the 
scholars had got to Boston. Preached to a very thronged as- 
sembly ; many more than could get into the house, Ps. xxxiv. 
8, with very great freedom and enlargement. I believe the 
children of God were very much refreshed. They told me af- 
terwards, they believed, that Mather Byles was never so lashed 
in his life. ‘This morning Mr. Cooper came to me in the name 
of the Hon. Jacob Wendell, Esq. and earnestly desired a copy 
of my sermon, preached in the forenoon of the Lord’s day, for 
the press. O that God would make and keep me humble. Ap- 
pointed to preach to-morrow for Mr. Balch of Dedham, at his 
desire. 

“Nov. 10. Madam Bromfield gave me this morning a shirt, 
and pair of gold buttons, two cambric handkerchiefs, and half a 
loaf of sugar, and he a preaching Bible, in two vols. &c. 

“About eight miles from Boston, met Mr. Cotton of Provi- 
dence, who came by the desire of his church to get me to come 
back that way, and informed me of some very good beginnings 
and very hopeful appearances among his people, and the people 
of other persuasions there ; but I thought it my duty to go di- 
rectly home. He accompanied me to Mr. Balch’s at Dedham. 
Preached, Mark xvi. 16. Went to Medfield. 

“Nov. 12. Being thanksgiving, preached Ps. xxxiv. 8, and in 


to] 


the evening at Medway for Mr. Bucknam. He seemed dis- 
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pleased, that 1 told his people, that Christians generally knew 
the time of their conversion. 

“Nov. 14. Cameto Thompson. Nov. 15. Preached three 
sermons for Mr. Cabot, one to the young people at night; many 
affected. 

“Nov. 16. Came to the Consociation at Windham, and after- 
wards went home about 1 o’clock. What shall I render to the 
Lord for all his benefits ?” 

From his journal of a short preaching tour, of which the above 
are extracts, it appears that in about twenty-five days he preach- 
ed more than forty sermons, besides attending various conferen- 
ces, and giving exhortations, counsel, &c. A similar journal of 
a tour in the month of June, 1742, gives an account of his 
preaching in different towns between Lebanon and New Haven, 
and as far west as Stratford. In one week he preached ten times. 
The following is an extract : 

“June 9, 1742. Came to New Haven. 

“June 16. Went to morning prayers at College. Afterwards 
was invited to breakfast with the Rector (Mr. Clap). I went 
over; he seemed to be very much set against the separate meet- 
ing, charged them with great disorder ; insisted upon it, that we 
ought to proceed against those we think not converted, according 
to the rule, Matt. xviii. Preached at 6 o’clock, Ps. xxxiv. 8, 
with freedom. June 12, Sabbath day. Preached three ser- 
mons, John v. 40, with two uses according to Matt. xv. 21, and 
Matt. xxii. 12. The third from Rom. ix. 22, with great power.” 

With all the fervency of his zeal, Dr. Wheelock was yet dis- 
creet and wise, and set himself against the fanaticisin of the 
separatists and of the lay-exhorters, who were disturbing the or- 
der of the churches. ‘The doctrines which he preached, were 
those, which humble man and exalt the grace of God—the doc- 
trines of original sin, regeneration by the supernatural influences 
of the divine Spirit, justification by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
perdition of the unbelieving, and the perseverance of the right- 
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eous.” Knowing the relation of a pure church to the progress of 
religion, one great object of his preaching was to expose the 
hypocrisy of false professors and bring them to repentance and 
to awaken the slumbering disciples from their torpor. Aware 
that the neglecters of the great salvation must perish, his heart 
bled for them, and with unequalled pathos and tenderness, with 
the eloquence of an inflamed heart, he urged them to accept the 
mercy, which was most freely offered them in the gospel. Under 
his preaching there were repeated revivals in his parish in 1735, — 
the first year of his settlement, and down to 1769, when he re- 
moved toa new field of labor. 

After the period of revivals of religion was passed, Dr. Whee- 
lock commenced his labors as a teacher of youth, by taking a 
few scholars into hisown house. He found his salary asa_ par- 
ish minister inadequate to the support of his family, and proba- 
bly the small profits of a school, as well as the hope of being 
useful to youth, furnished a reason for this additional labor. In 
December, 1743, he was induced to receive among the youth of 
his school Samson Occom, a Mohegan Indian, aged about 19, 
and kept him four or five years. ‘This Indian became a preach- 
er of distinction. Dr. Wheelock soon formed the plan of an 
Indian Missionary school. He conceived, that educated Indians 
would be more successful than white men as missionaries among 
red men, though he proposed also to educate a few English 
youth as missionaries. ‘The project was new, for the labors of 
Sergeant and the Brainerds, as well as those of Eliot and the 
Mayhews, were the labors of missionaries among the Indians, 
and not labors designed to forma band of Indian missionaries. 
Two Indian boys of the Delaware tribe entered the school in 
December, 1754, and others soon joined them. In 1762, he 
had more than twenty youth under his care chiefly Indians. For 
their maintenance, funds were obtained by subscription of benev- 
olent individuals, from the legislatures of Connecticut and of 
Massachusetts and from the Commissioners in Boston of the 
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Scotch Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Joshua 
Moor, a farmer in Mansfield, having, about the year 1754, made 
a donation of a house and two acres of land in Lebanon, con- 
tiguous to Dr. Wheelock’s house, the institution received the 
name of ‘“Moor’s Indian Charity School.” Of this school sev- 
eral gentleman were associated with Dr. Wheelock as trustees ; 
but in 1764 the Scotch Society appointed a board of correspond- 
ents in Connecticut, who in 1765, sent out white missionaries and 
Indian schoolmasters to the Indians on the Mohawk river in 
New York. 

In 1766, Dr. Wheelock sent Mr. Occom and Rev. Nathaniel 
Whitaker to Great Britain to solicit benefactions to the school, 
that its operations might be enlarged. The success of this 
mission was great, and was owing chiefly to the labors of Mr. 
Occom. He was the first Indian preacher from America, that 
ever visited Great Britain. He preached several hundred sermons 
with great acceptance to numerous assemblies in England and 
Scotland. The king subscribed £200, and lord Dartmouth 50 
guineas. The amount of monies collected was about seven 
thousand pounds sterling in England, which was deposited with a 
board of trustees in London, of which lord Dartmouth was 
president and John Thornton,Esq. treasurer, and between two and 
three thousand pounds in Scotland, which was deposited with the 
Scotch Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 

As the school increased, Dr. Wheelock determined to remove 
it toa more favorable location, nearer to the Indians, and to 
establish in connection with it a college for instruction in all the 
branches of science. Efforts were made to induce Dr. Whee- 
lock to establish the college at Pittsfield, Stockbridge, and Al- 
bany ; but larger tracts of land being offered in New Hampshire, 
he concluded to transplant his school to Hanover, and there to 
establish the college, of which a royal charter, dated December 
13th, 1769, was obtained through Governor John Wentworth. 
The school was not merged in the College, as has sometimes been 
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supposed, but it ever has been, and still is, distinct, now having a 
separate act of incorporation, obtained from the legislature of 
New Hampshire in 1807. 

In August, 1770, Dr. Wheelock took leave of his church and 
people at Lebanon, and proceeded to Hanover in order to make 
preparation in the wilderness, for the immediate reception of his 
family and his pupils. ‘The pine trees on a few acres had been 
cut down. Without nails or glass, he built him a log cabin, 
eighteen feet square, and directed the operations of forty or fifty 


laborers, who were employed in Gigging a well, and in building a 
house for his family of one story, and another of two stories, 
eighty feet long, for his scholars. As his family arrived before 
these habitations were prepared, his wife and daughters lived for 
about a month in his hut, and his sons and students made them 
booths and beds of hemlock boughs. October 29th, he removed 
into his house ; and the rooms in the college were soon made 
comfortable. A school-house was also constructed. The schol- 
ars engaged with zeal in their studies, in their new abode, finding 
“the pleasure and profit of such a solitude.” ‘But that which 
crowns all,” says Dr. Wheelock in his Narrative, “is the mani- 
fest tokens of the gracious presence of God by a spirit of con- 
viction and consolation. For no sooner were outward troubles 
removed, but there were evident impressions upon the minds of 
a number of my family and school, which soon became univer- 
sal, insomuch, that scarcely one remained, who did not feel a 
greater or less degree of it, till the whole lump seemed to be 
leavened by it, and love, peace, joy, satisfaction and content- 
ment reigned through the whole. The 23rd of January, 1771, 
was kept as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, on which I 
gathered a church in this college and school, which consisted of 
twenty-seven members, on which occasion they solemnly re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to Christ, and entire devotedness 
of body and soul, and all endowments of both, without reserve, 
to God for time and eternity.” 
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The first commencement at the college was in August, 1771, 
when four young men graduated. Dr. Wheelock lived to preside 
at seven succeeding commencements, and conferred the hon- 
ors of college upon seventy-two young men, of whom thirty- 
nine became ministers of the gospel. Among these were the 
Rev. Mr. Frisbie of Ipswich, Ms. the Rev. Mr. Ripley, first 
professor of theology in the college, Hon. John Wheelock, LL. 
D. the second president, the Rev. Dr. John Smith, professor 
of the ancient languages in the college, the Rev. Dr. M’Keen, 
the first president of Bowdoin College, the Rev. Samuel Tag- 
gart of Coleraine, Ms. member of Congress, Judge Gilbert of 
Hebron, Ct. member of Congress, Rev. Dr. Kellogg of Fra- 
mingham, Ms. Gen. Mattoon of Amherst, Ms. member of Con- 
gress, Judge Sherburne of Portsmouth, member of Congress, the 
Rev. Dr. Burton of Thetford, Vt. and Hon. Elijah Brigham, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts. Of these only Judge 
Gilbert survives. 

In establishing and sustaining the school and college, Dr. 
Wheelock’s labors were very great. In both he was a teacher ; 
of both he was chief governor. He had houses to build, mills to 
erect, and lands to clear and cultivate. He was also the 
preacher of the college aud the village. He felt the full bur- 
den of his multiplied cares, and, in bis private journal of 1777, 
he writes, that, being “on the verge of the grave, he was op- 
pressed with a weight of cares of many kinds, enough for an 
angel.”” Under these he gradually declined till January 1779, 
when he was seized with the epilepsy. From this he never re- 
covered. He died on Saturday, April 24, 1779, in the 68th 
year of his age, in the triumphs of faith. His immortal spirit 
then fled, leaving impressed on the countenance of him who 
slept in Jesus, a smile of peace. His last act was an act of 
prayer, before uttering his final words, “Oh, my family, be faith- 
ful unto death.” 


Dr. Wheelock was “of a middle stature and size, well pro- 
9 
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portioned, erect and dignified. His features were prominent ; 
his eyes, light blue and animated. His complexion was fair, 
and the general expression of his countenance, pleasing and 
handsome. His voice was remarkably full, harmonious, and 
commanding.” His temper was pleasant and cheerful, and he 
manifested much urbanity in his deportment. He used to say, 
that he abhorred that religious profession, “which was not mark- 
ed with good manners.” For enlarged views, untiring ener- 
gy, persevering and arduous toils, and great results of labors in 
the cause of religion and learning, perhaps no man in America 
is more worthy of being held in honor than he. 

Dr. Wheelock was twice married. His first wife was Mrs. 
Sarah Maltby, widow of Captain William Maltby of New Ha- 
ven, and daughter of the Rev. John Davenport of Stamford, 
Ct. She died at Lebanon, Nov. 13th, 1746, aged 43. One of 
her daughters, Ruth, married the Rev. William Patten of Hart- 
ford. His second wife was Miss Mary Brinsmead of Milford, 
Ct. By her he had five children—Mary, who married Bezaleel 
Woodward, first professor of mathematics in Dartmouth College; 
Abigail, who married Sylvanus Ripley, first professor of theolo- 
gy in Dartmouth College ; John Wheelock, LL. D., the suc- 
cessor of his father, and president thirty six years: Col. 
Eleazar Wheelock, and James Wheelock, Esq. His descend- 
ants have lived in different States of the Union from Maine to 
Louisiana. His grandson, Gen. Eleazar Wheelock Ripley, dis- 
tinguished in the war of 1812, was elected a member of Con- 
gress from Louisiana ; another grandson was the Rev. William 
Patten, D. D., late of Newport, R. I. One of his grand daugh- 
ters married Hon. Judah Dana, late Senator of the United States 
from Maine; another married Rev. William Allen, D. D., late 
president of Bowdoin College ; and another married the late 
Rev. James Marsh, D. D., president of Vermont University. 

Dr. Wheelock published a Narrative of the Indian Charity 
School at Lebanon, in 1762; A Sermon at the ordination of 
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Rev. Charles J. Smith in 1763 ; Narratives in several numbers 
from 1763 to 1771; Continuation of Narratives from 1773 to 
1775, to which is added an abstract of a mission to the Dela- 
ware Indians west of the Ohio, by Messrs. M’Clure and Fris- 
bie; A Sermon on Liberty of Conscience; or no King but 
Christ in his Church, in 1775.—A memoir of Dr. Wheelock, 
by Drs. M’Clure and Parish with extracts from his correspon- 
dence, and also a Memoir of him by President Allen, have been 
published. ‘To the above publications we are indebted for the 
facts, and much of the language, used in this Biographical Notice. 

In the College Burial Ground, under a plain white slab of 
marble, resting on an elevated base of brick masonry, repose the 
mortal remains of Dr. Wheelock. ‘The inscription on the slab 
is as follows: 

Hic quiescit corpus 
ELEAZARI WHEELOCK, 
Tt. 


Academie Moorensis, et Collegii Dartmuthensis, 
Fundatoris, et primi Presidis. 
Evangelio barbaros indomuit ; 

Et excultis nova scientie patefecit. 
VIATOR, 
I, et imitare, 
Si poteris, 
Tanta meritorum premia laturus. 


MDCCX natus; MDCCLX XIX obiit. 





Here rests the body 
of 
ELEAZAR WHEELOCK, S. T. D. 


Founder, and first President 
a 
DartmoutH CoLLece, 
and 
Moor’s Charity School. 
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By the gospel he subdued the ferocity of the savage ; 
And to the civilized he opened new paths of science. 
TRAVELLER, 

Go, if you can, and deserve 
The sublime rewards of such merit. 
He was born in the year 1710; and died 1779. 


Pietate filii Johannis Wheelock, 
Hoc monumentum constitutum, inscriptumque fuit 


Anno MDCCCX. 





SACRED LITERATURE.* 


By Prof. Isaac Bird. 


Sacred or Biblical Literature, considered as a science, directs 
inquiry first and chief of all, to the original language of the 
Scriptures, and secondly and subordinately to those other wri- 
tings and branches of knowledge by which the scriptures may be 
illustrated. Its object is to put the inquirer in undoubted pos- 
session of the mind of the Spirit, so far as the divine writings, 
fully understood, can convey it—to make the Christian student 
“mighty in the scriptures’—to bring the pure light of “ the 
word” to bear upon the human soul unadulterated by foreign ad- 
mixtures, and unobscured by the mists of wrong or doubtful 
translations. 

In regard to the use of the Original Languages of the Bible, 
the questions are very often and very naturally suggested, Have 
we not lived long and happily with our present copies of the 


*This Article is an Abstract of the Address of Prof. Bird, delivered at his in- 
auguration as Professor of Sacred Literature in Gilmanton Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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Scriptures ? Have not some of our ministers, who have used no 
other than their mother tongue, been among the most honored 
and successful of their profession? Do not the whole company 
of Biblical critics bear testimony to our English Bible as a re- 
markably faithful and literal representation of the original ? And 
have not our various sects and denominations, in spite of the late 
increase of Greek and Hebrew knowledge, not only continued, 
but increased in number? All these things may be true. We 
have, indeed, lived happily, compared with heathens and papists, 
who have no Bible. But have we lived as happily as we care 
for? Is there noroom for improvement? Whatever may be 
our attainments in Christian grace and knowledge, we have no 
reason and no right, to sit down contented with them. The 
true Christian aspires to perfection. Nothing short of this will 
satisfy him. ‘That is his goal, and until he arrives there he counts 
himself not to have apprehended, but forgetting the things that 
are behind, he presses onward toward the mark for the prize of 
God’s high calling. ‘True it is, that ministers, reverend and 
highly honored, have labored successfully, with no other lan- 
guage than that in which they were born. Ministers of this 
class still live and labor,—the blessing of the Holy Trinity be on 
them—but is there no room for improvement in such ministers ? 
Has their success been full and perfect? Has their knowledge 
of their great text-book been complete? Might they not, with 
another language, have understood a little more and preached 
a little more, of truth, and seen among their people a little more of 
its power? Critics, it is true, acknowledge our English Bible. 
to bea masterly production—a noble monument of the learning 
and integrity of those who made it. But it is a translation, and 
no translation can, in every case, convey the pure and precise 
idea of the original. Noone language hasa term exactly cor- 
responding to every term in another. True it is, that our various 
denominations continue in their separate establishments, and that 


their number has increased rather than diminished. But has 
*2 
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there been no improvement in the spirit of these Christian de- 
nominations? Do we,among Protestants hear any thing more 
of deadly persecutions? Do the fires of Smithfield any longer 
blaze? Are there any Bunyans suffering and dreaming tales of 
truth in British prisons? Are there any Puritans, now a days, 
driven from their homes to seek an asylum in a land of savages ? 
Controversies indeed, about doctrines, there still are—about bap- 
tism, about episcopacy, depravity, and free will ; but can any one 
say that these controversies, with a less knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, would not have been more fruitless, more continual, and 
more bitter? Do not those who believe and those who deny the 
divinity of the Savior, now meet each other with better feelings 
than they did, and with better feelings than they could have done 
without a thorough controversy ? And what could have brought 
the controversy which lately raged between them, to its happy 
issue, had not the defenders of truth been “ mighty in the scrip- 
tures,’ and had they not been able to vindicate the laws which 
regulate Greek and Hebrew interpretations? Controversy con- 
tinues in spite of knowledge ; but knowledge regulates it, gives 
itlaw and dignity, furnishes a store of argument, and, instead of 
wounded feeling, sets up sober reason as the umpire to decide 
the question. 

The influence of Sacred Literature in regulating controversy, 
is not more happy, than in repressing the nameless novelties 
which, in our free Jand, are continually liable te spring up among 
the churches. ‘To what lengths might not the late apostle of 
the second advent have gone, had not Greek and Hebrew, and a 
vexatious host of competent critics all stood, like so many stumb- 
ling blocks in his way. What if the prophet of the West were 
left in quiet possession of his claims to inspiration,—to the gift of 
prophecy and of tongues! If with all his ignorance he has been 


cunning enough to collect together a military legion of thousands, 
might he not have assembled as many tens of thousands, had 
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he not been surrounded by those who could detect his miserable 
attempts to speak and writein Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek ? 

Discourage the use of the original languages of scripture, and 
you depart from the sentiments of ihe Reformers and of our 
Puritan ancestors. Luther, though but moderately skilled in the 
Hebrew, yet speaks of the study of it in the highest commenda- 
tion. 

Of the Puritans, John Cotton, the first minister of Boston 
was able to converse in Hebrew. Of Samuel Whiting, of 
Lynn, it was said, that he was especially accurate in Hebrew, in 
which primitive and expressive language he took great delight. 
The appointed course of study in Harvard College, at its origin, 
embraced Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. With these languages 
the first president was understood to have been well acquainted. 
Mr. Chauncy, his successor, was admirably skilled in the learn- 
ed languages, particularly the Oriental. He had been Professor 
of Greek and Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, in Eng- 
land. When he attended prayers in the hall at Harvard Col- 
lege, in the morning, he usually expounded a chapter of the 
Old Testament, which was first read fiom Hebrew by one of his 
pupils ; and in the evening, a chapter of the New ‘Testament, 
read in like manner from the Greek. Thomas Thatcher, first 
minister of the Old South Church in Boston, became well skill- 
edin Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, under the tuition of President 
Chauncy, while the President was yet a parish minister at Scitu- 
ate. The dissertation of Cotton Mather, when he received his 
second degree, was on the divine origin of the Hebrew points. 
During seven years after his graduation, he fitted young men for 
college, hearing them every day in the Greek or Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and paying particular attention to the latter. A Profes- 
sorship of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, was established 
at Harvard College in 1764, by Thomas Hancock. The first 
Professor on this foundation taught Samaritan, Syriac, and Ara- 
bic. He pushed his studies also into Ethiopic and Persian. 
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President Stiles speaks of Dr. Cutler, the second Rector of Yale 
College, as a great Hebrician and orientalist. Dr. Stiles him- 
self had, among some, the reputation of being the best Hebrew 
scholar of his day. His progress in it was almost incredible. 
He commenced it 1767 [ten years before his accession to the 
Presidency] and the next year went on to Arabic, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, and Rabbinic. ‘The year after, he took an Arabic volume 
copied it in the same language, and then translated it. Before 
he had done with languages, he “ dipped,” as he termed it, *‘ in- 
to Persian, and Coptic.” About the same time [1778] Dr. Jobn 
Smith, Prof. in Dartmouth College, gave instruction, and pub- 
lished a grammar in the Hebrew language. He was also well 
acquainted with the Arabic, Samaritan, and Chaldee languages. 
Of the last mentioned language, he prepared a grammar as early 
as 1774. In regard to the estimation in which the Hebrew was 
held by the Puritan fathers, it is further asserted, by one* who 
has good reason to know, that more attention comparatively, was 
bestowed upon this language during the first fifty years after the 
settlement of New England, than has been given to it at any 
subsequent period, not excepting even the present century. 

In discussing the comparative advantages of understanding 
the mind of God from his chosen language and from our own, 
we need not, as has already been intimated, say any thing in 
dispraise of the translation which his good providence has 
furnished us. But neither are we called upon to allow, to that 
translation, excellences to which it makes no claim. The rea- 
son has already been adverted to why our language can never be 
the exact copy of another. The difficulty is inherent in the 
very nature of things. Be our translation, therefore, as_ perfect 
as English words can make it, yet it will not pretend, in all re- 
spects, to be an exact antitype of the original. ‘The necessary 
terms are not to be found in our language. ‘The scriptures 
speak of innumerable things relating to the laws, manners, and 


* Prof. Edwards. 
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customs of Eastern nations, their dress, houses, furniture, and the 
like, which never entered the mind of a European, which of 
course he can have no words to designate, and the idea of which 
he can convey to others only by approximation. Beside the 
want of simple terms, how many are the modes of expression, the 
grammatical forms, the laws of verbal connexion and arrange- 
ment, in which the original languages are peculiar. How many 
are their quotations, their brief sententious maxims, their para- 
bles, and obscure allusions, some of which have never yet been 
understood, and if understood, could not be transferred, in their 
full force and beauty, into any other tongue. 

To illustrate this difference in the Jaws and usages of lan- 
cuage, and how, for want of due attention to it, obscurities and 
perversions may find their way into translations, take an example. 
Moses, in pronouncing his blessing upon Reuben, uses the follow- 
ing words, “ Let Reuben live, and not die, and let his men be 
few.” In English here is a plain contradiction. “ Let Reuben 
live and not die,” means, let his posterity continue forever. 
‘Let his men be few,” evidently means the reverse—let his 
family soon become extinct. In Hebrew there is no contradic- 
tion. ‘The sense is perfectly plain, and consistent. And _ this 
difference arises not from the words, which are literally the same 
in number and sense, but from a peculiar law of the Hebrew 
language—a law which requires us to understand a negative in 
a subsequent sentence, when it is expressed only in the one pre- 
ceding. According to this law, “ Let not Reuben die, and let 
his men be few,” means “let him not die, and let not his men 
be few.” So the Psalmist says, “I said to the wicked, “ lift 
not up your horn on high, speak with a stiff neck.” Had he 
been addressing the wicked in English, he would have said no 
such thing. He would have known that we should understand 
him as telling us in one breath to be humble, and in the next to 
be haughty. But he knew under what laws of language he 
was speaking, and he knew that all the wicked Hebrews would 
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understand him right. This is but one of many laws, in which 
the two languages differ. Our translators have, indeed, in 
most cases, been aware of these laws, and have made the due 
allowance, but in many cases, it must be conceded that they 
have not. “A multitude of obscurities,” says Prof. Stuart, “ in 
the English translation of the Old Testament, might be removed 
by the aid of these principles, and much light diffused over the 
sacred writings.” 

If it be an acknowledged fact that all the truth which God 
has revealed is precious, and that more of this truth may be 
known in its original form of communication, than by any other 
medium, then it would be well for every man of leisure, for every 
man of education, to “ add to his virtue” this important “ knowl- 
edge.” It would be well, in all our Colleges, to revive the old 
Puritan custom of making Hebrew a branch of study to all our 
rising race of educated youth. If those institutions are already 
too much crowded with studies to admit of this, then let some of 
the earlier branches be thrown back upon our Academies, and 
make a part of the student’s preparation. 

But if Greek and Hebrew might be made of spiritual bene- 
fit to all classes, what shall be said of them in relation to the 
minister of the gospel? ‘To comment and enlarge on the book 
of God, is the great business of his life. Now what would be 
said of the man, who should, after a long preparation of study, 
give himself out as a commentator on Plato or Cicero, and it 
should come to be discovered that, after all his study, he had no 
acquaintance with those authors except through a translation. 
Would a professed critic ever think of taking up Pope’s Homer, 
with a view, from such a text book, to instruct the world in re- 
gard to the peculiar beauties of the great Father of Grecian 
Poetry? A late respectable judge of our own state, made 
himself master of the Italian language, almost solely that he 
might relish the beauties of one of the old Italian poets, and 
compare them with those of Paradise Lost. To attempt, in any 
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other way than this, to discern the full merits of his author, he 
knew was out of the question. ‘The judge, in this case, receiv- 
ed, from his circle of friends, an unqualified commendation, not 
only for his literary taste, but for the judiciousness of the course 
he adopted to attain his object. He wouldlearn a language to 
gratify his taste. And shall the Christian minister be content, in 
ordinary circumstances, to take a mere translation, not for his 
taste-book, but for his text-book ?—the book from which, while 
life lasts, he is to draw, day by day, his daily bread?—that food 
_ on which he is to live himself, and with which he is to feed his 

hungry flock? In point of profit as aading to his stock of pro- 
fessional knowledge, what could Dante or Milton afford to a man 
on the judicial bench, compared with the professional profit of- 
fered to the minister by the poems and histories of inspiration ? 
And as to the gratification to the mental taste, where, in any 
other books can be found sources of so high and refined intel- 
lectual enjoyment? In bold originality of thought, in beauty 
and vigor of expression, in richness of imagery, and in high- 
minded moral and religious sentiment, where, among profane au- 
thors, shall we find one to compare with the writers of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The access of the minister to the whole of God’s communi- 
cation in his word, ought to be as direct and unobstructed as pos- 
sible. Whether the volume be contemplated in respect to mat- 
ter or manner, whether as addressed to the conscience, or the 
understanding, or the taste, whether as an authoritative book of 
laws, or as a composition of inimitable genius, he that would en- 
joy it or use it for the public benefit should be master of it in the 
original. He should take the waters from the fountain and not 
from the stream. The divine statutes, coming to him in their 
native costume, in a fashion venerable both for its antiquity and 
for the peculiar people to whom it was, in its time, adapted, com- 
ing in the very tones and accents uttered by the voice of the Most 
High, and by the voice of his holy prophets, cannot but come 
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with a peculiar emphasis and power, while the histories, parables, 
and poetic paintings, will reach his heart with a charm which no 
copy could ever possess. 

But the simple knowledge of language is only a small part of 
what is taught by the science of Sacred Literature. To put the 
inquirer into full possession of the meaning of an author some- 
thing more is necessary than the mere helps of Lexicon and 
Grammar. Especially must this be true in respect to authors, 
who, like those of scripture, lived at a great distance, both of 
time and place, from ourselves, and who differed so widely from 
us in almost all the circumstances of life. In order to under- 
stand the books of a nation “ we must transform ourselves into 
citizens of that nation. We must live in their time, and in their 
own country—must adopt their modes of thinking and feeling — 
must see how they lived, how they were educated, what scenes 
they looked upon, what were the objects of their affections and 
passions, the character of their atmosphere, their clouds and skies, 
the structure of their implements, their dances, their music.”* 
For want of this kind of preparation in the reader, the scriptures 
lose much of their entertainment and utility. An allusion or an 
illustration loses its force, not from ignorance of words, but from 
ignorance of circumstances. In order to give full interest to a 
book, the persons, things, and places of which it speaks, should 
be, to some extent, known beforehand. How many have passed 
through the description of the tabernacle in the wilderness, with 
scarcely the acquisition of a new idea. While they read of the 
tenons, and the taches, the sockets, the fillets, the cubits, and the 
remnant of the curtain for the gate, their attention is lost in the 
obscurity ; they hurry over the account with impatience and fail 
to understand even those parts which are perfectly intelligible. 
With how much greater attention and pleasure would they read 
the‘account, could they, as they passed along, compare the de- 


* Herder. 
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scription with a previously known reality—could they have had the 
previous opportunity to walk about the tabernacle, and go round 
about it, tell the boards thereof, mark well its pillars, and consid- 
er its coverings, proportions, and arrangements ?—Had we ever 
seen the vain and giddy daughters of Jerusalem in their gaudy 
attire, walking and mincing as they went, and making a tinkling 
with their feet, the prophet’s description of them would make on 
us a far deeper impression than it does. But as the case now is, 
what other than a vague and general idea can we gather from 
the mention of those articles of apparel now happily so much 
out of fashiou—the cauls and the round tires, the mufflers and 
the tablets, the maniles, tle wimples, and the crisping pins ? 
Obscurities of a far more serious nature tlan these, are to be 
found in the sacred books, and especially in the prophets, with 
which the memory of every attentive reader will readily supply 
him. Now it is the object of sacred Literature to make, so far as 
may be, every strange naine, and every strange allusion familiar, 
so that the reader’: attention, instead of being lost, may be far 
more intently fixed upon the subject. ‘This scieuce takes care to 
collect, and lay open to the inquirer, all the stores of informa- 
tion within reach, that tend to this desirable object. 

Let a man, under the guidance of a Robinson or a Smith, be 
taken through Egypt, and Edom,and Judah, where the landscapes 
and the fashions of life, irom age to age, remain alike unchang- 
ed, and he cannot fail .o be made acquainted with scenes and 
facts which will at once deepen his interest in the scriptures, and 
increase their power over his life. Let him be led, for example, 
into the valley of Lebanon, the entering in of Hamath, on a fiery 
hot day in harvest. Let him survey that little army of busy, 
bustling, half-naked men, racing in every direction around twenty 
neighboring threshing floors, some gathering sheaves from the sur- 
rounding fields, some, with goad in hand, driving about the muz- 
zled ox that treadeth out the corn—others tossing into the air, 
with their fans and shovels, the trodden mass, that the driving 
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wind may purge it, others again leading their mules, loaded with 
bags of grain, or enormous bales of straw, to the garners of the 
neighboring villages. Let him listen to the merry songs, the 
shouts, and the vociferating talk of the multitude. And let him 
perchance, as he approaches or as he is receding beyond them, 
behold a furious whirlwind sweeping over, and bearing up on 
high an immense cloud of straw, and chaff, and dust. Let him 
on that day, as he passes, look on every side of him, and see all 
nature clothed in the dingy mantle of death,—the plain below 
as thoroughly scorched and barren as the rocky mountain top 
above—not a tuft of grass, or shrub, or tree, to relieve the eye, 
or offer shelter, save a few dark clumps on yonder little stream. 
These stand forth, fair and rich, waving in their strength,. and 
smiling at the general desolation. Now let him open his Bible, 
and read once more those allusions to the “joy of harvest,” the 
‘shouting for the summer fruits,” “the muzzling of the mouth 
of the ox,” “the sleeping upon the threshing floors,” the win- 
nower, “ whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather the wheat into his garner.” Let him turn 
to the Book of Psalms, and commence reading “ Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly—he shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, which bringetl 
forth his fruit in his season, his leaf also shall not wither. The un- 
godly are not so, but are like the chaff which the wind drivetls 
away.” Will not these allusions, read with such a preparation, 
come with a new energy to the reader’s heart ? 

Let a man go to the grape gathering, at the time of vintage, 
and see companies of men, women, and children, plucking off 
the clusters, and bearing them in baskets to the broad even sur- 
face of a neighboring rock. And when the heap is sufficiently 
large, while the others are standing as spectators, let him see the 
men, rolling up their lower garments, and with naked feet and 
legs, and animated step, mount the pile, jumping, and treading, 
and trampling, and crushing, with songs and shouts of triumph 
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as if trampling down an enemy. ‘The purp.e liquid spirts in 
every direction, sprinkling and staining their garments, covering 
their legs with gore, and flowing in streams along the declining 
rock into a vat below. He shallnow open the book of Isaiah, 
and love that prophet more than ever, while he reads, “O 
Heshbon—gladness is taken away, and joy out of the plentiful 
field. And in the vineyards there shall be no singing, neither 
shall there be shouting. The treaders shall tread out no wine 
in their presses. Ihave made their vintage shouting to cease.” 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth the wine fat? Ihave trodden the 
wine press alone, and of the people there was none with me, 
for I will tread them in mine anger, and trample them in my 
fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and I 
will stain all my raiment, for the day of vengeance is in my 
heart.” 

It would be easy to adduce a multitude of other examples of 
the manner in which the divine word might be illustrated, by a 
literature which properly is not Bible literature, but only Bibli- 
cal—a literature, which, though uninspired, and in this sense pro- 
fane, may yet be termed sacred from the sacred use to which it 
may be applied. It is easy to see how all knowledge of cir- 
cumstances, gathered from books of Eastern history and travel 
may be available to the profit of the Christian student. The 
houses, the garments, the eating and drinking, the sleeping and 
rising of the people of the East, may no less than the threshing 
floor and the winepress, be made to increase the light and life 
which beam forth from the pages of the sacred volume. This 
knowledge is sacred because it puts new instruments into the 
hands of the blessed Spirit, by which he may sanctify our hearts, 
and conform them more rapidly and thoroughly to his perfect 
and holy image. 

What minister of the gospel would choose to remain destitute 
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of this knowledge? What young minister would not choose to 
have it made a separate department for his particular study and 
investigation ? 





JURIDICAL AND OTHER STATISTICS OF BELKNAP COUNTY. 
By William Butterfield, Esq. 


At the time of the Revolution, the Judiciary system of the Province 
of New Hampshire was composed of the following tribunals of origi- 
nal jurisdiction : 

First. Justices of the Peace within their County were authorized to 
hear and determine all actions of debt and trespass, where the title to 
real estate was not involved, to the amount of forty shillings, or six dol- 
lars and sixty six cents in our currency. By the Act of Feb. 21st, 1794, 
their jurisdiction was extended to $13,33, the Constitutional limit. 

Second. The General Sessions of the Peace was composed of the 
Justices of the Peace in the County. It was held four times a year, and 
hence called the Quarterly Court. Its jurisdiction included all matters 
and things “relating to the conservation of the peace and punishment of 
offenders.” Each session was to continue “two days and no longer.” 

Third. The Inferior Court of Common Pleas in each County was 
eomposed of four Justices, and had jurisdiction of all civil actions, above 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace, in which the demand did not 
exceed twenty pounds, where title to real estate was notinvolved. This 
Court was held quarterly, immediately at the close of the Court of Ses- 
sions. 

Fourth. There was a Superior Court of Judicature, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended over the whole Province. This court was composed of a 
Chief Justice and three Associate Justices, who held one or more terms 
in each county annually. It had cognizance of all civil and criminal 
cases, over the value of twenty pounds. Appeals were allowed from 
this court to the Governor and Council where the sum in controversy 
was less than three hundred pounds, and to the King where the sum 
was more than that. 

In consequence of the Revolution, a new form of government and an 
alteration of the Judiciary System became necessary. A State Consti- 
tution was accordingly adopted by the people of New Hampshire, Janu- 
ary 5th, 1776, before the Declaration of Independence by Congress, and 
before any other Colony, and the Judiciary System was altered so far ag 
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the circumstances required, July 5th, ofthat year. The alterations were 
not material. This system remained in force, substantially, till October 
Ist, 1794, when the Court of Sessions was abolished and its jurisdiction 
transferred to the Court of Common Pleas. In 1804, an act was passed 
providing that when a vacancy should occur in the Superior Court or 
the Court of Common Pleas, each of said Courts should thereafter con- 
sist of a Chief Justice and two other Justices. June 24th, 1813, the Ju- 
diciary was remodeled. The Superior Court of Judicature and the 
Courts of Common Pleas were abolished; and in place of the former the 
Supreme Judicial Court was established, consisting of a Chief Justice 
and two Associate Justices, with all the jurisdiction and powers previ- 
ously vested in the Superior Court of Judicature. The State was divid- 
ed into two Circuits—the Eastern and Western ; and a court establish- 
ed in each, consisting of a Chief Justice and two Associate Justices, 
called the Circuit Court of Common Pleas, having all the jurisdiction of 
the former Courts of Common Pleas. June 27th, 1816, this system was 
abolished, the Superior Court of Judicature was revived, the State was 
divided into the First and Second Districts, in each of which was to be 
appointed a Chief Justice “skilled in the law,” and in each County two 
associate Justices of the Court of Comimon Pleas. The Chief Justice 
and the Associate Justices of each County were invested: with all! the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Pleas previous to the 24th of 
June, 1813. December 15th, 1820, all the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Common Pleas, except what is termed Sessions business, such as laying 
out roads, &c., was transferred to the Superior Court of Judicature, and 
the Court of Common Pleas was changed to a Court of Sessions in each 
County, which was composed of five Justices. Under this System all 
trials by jury were had before the Superior Court of Judicature. Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1825, an Act went into operation establishing a Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the State, having jurisdiction of all civil matters above 
justices of the peace, and final jurisdiction where the sum demanded in 
damages did not exceed fifty dollars. It had no Grand Jury, and no 
criminal business; this belonged to the Superior Court, which also had 
jurisdiction, concurrent with the Court of Common Pleas, of real ac- 
tions, and of all personal actions in which the sum demanded in dam- 
ages exceeded one hundred dollars. By this act, the Court of Sessions 
was abolished, and its jurisdiction vested in the Court of Common Pleas. 
By an Act passed December 29th, 1832, this System was abolished, and 
a system’ was established varying but little from that now in operation, 
except that the Superior Court consisted of four Justices, and there were 
no Cireuit Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 
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The County of Belknap was a part of Strafford County, until Jan- 
uary; Ist, 1841, when the latter County was divided into three. It 
contains eight towns, viz: Alton, Barnstead, Gilmanton, Gilford, Mere- 
dith, Sanbornton, New Hampton, and Centre Harbor. These towns had, 
in 1840, a population of about 18,000. It is the smallest County in the 
State. 

The Judiciary System of this State is composed, at the present time, 
of the following tribunals. 

1. Justices of the Peace. “ Every justice of the peace within his Coun- 
ty may hear, try, and determine all pleas and actions in which the title 
to real estate shall not be drawn in question, when the damages de- 
manded do not exceed thirteen dollars and thirty three cents.” “ Every 
justice is authorized to hear and determine prosecutions and actions of 
a criminal nature, arising within his County, where the punishment is by 
fine not exceeding ten dollars ;” and in cases of assault and battery, and 
breaches of the peace, he may sentence offenders to imprisonment in 
the County jail not exceeding thirty days, and order them to recognize, 
with sufficient sureties, to keep the peace and be of good behavior, until 
the next term of the Court of Common Pleas for the County. 

2. The Court of Common Pleas. This Court is composed of the Jus- 
tices of the Superior Court, two Circuit Justices of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and two Justices of the Court of Common Pleas for each 
County. The two County Justices, with one of the Superior, or Circuit 
Justices, constitute the Court of Common Pleas for each County. The 
Justice of the Superior Court or the Circuit Justice present, presides in 
all trials, unless he should happen to be disqualified, when the action 
may be tried by the County Justices ; while the sessions business, and 
whatever relates to the affairs of the County, is transacted by the latter. 
This Court has original jurisdiction of all civil and criminal cases, ex- 
cept where justices of the peace have jurisdiction; and jurisdiction of 
all appeals from justices of the peace in civil and criminal cases, and of 
petitions for laying out and discontinuing highways. This is the only 
tribunal in the State for trial Ly jwry, as no jurors, cither grand or petit, 
attend any other. All issues of fict arising in the Superior Court, 
are transmitted to this Court for trial. Any person dissatisfied with 
any opinion, direction, or judgment of this court, may allege excep- 
tions thereto, and the questions arising upon such exceptions or upon 
a special verdict, or any issue of law, motion for a new trial or state- 
ment of facts agreed upon by the parties, may be reserved and trans- 
ferred to the Superior Court for determination. Two terms of the 
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Court of Common Pleas are holden in each County every year—in 
Rockingham three, and in Grafton four. 

3. The Superior Court of Judicature. This Court is composed of a 
Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. It has “ exclusive authority 
to issue writs of error, certiorari, mandamus, prohibition and quo war- 
ranto, and may issue writs of habeas corpus and all other writs and pro- 
cesses to courts of inferior jurisdiction, to corporations and individuals, 
for the furtherance of justice and the due administration of the laws ;” 
and has the general superintendence of all other courts. It has jurisdic- 
tion of all questions of divorce and alimony, appeals from the Probate 
Courts, applications for review or new trial, and of all actions and ques- 
tions transferred from the Courts of Common Pleas. It also has exten- 
sive power as a Court of Equity, in cases “ where there is not a plain, 
adequate and sufficient remedy at common law ;” and may grant writs 
of injunction in proper cases. No jurors attend this Court, and no is- 
sues of fact are tried before it ; but when it becomes necessary in any 
case to ascertain any fact by a jury, an issue is made up and sent to the 
Court of Common Pleas for trial, and the verdict thereon is certified to 
this Court and judgment rendered thereon. 

For the business of the Superior Court, the State is divided into five 
judicial districts, each composed of two Counties ; and in each of these 
districts this court is held twice a year, once in each County. But so 
far as concerns the business of this Court, each district is but one Coun- 
ty. The Counties of Belknap and Carroll compose the fourth judicial 
district. 

The Superior Court is-holden at Ossipee, on the fourth Tuesday of 
July, and at Gilford, on the fourth Tuesday of December, annually, for 
the Counties of Belknap and Carroll. 

The Court of Common Pleas for the County of Belknap, is holden at 
Gilford, on the fourth Tuesday of February and the third Tuesday of 
September, annually. 

The length of the terms of the Court of Common Pleas, since the or- 
ganization of this County, has been as follows :—February Term, 1841, 
12 days; August, 1841, 16; February, 1842, 7; Aug. 1842, 18; Februa- 
ry, 1843, 12; Aug. 1843, 11; Feb. 1844, 11; Aug. 1844,10; Feb. 1845, 
10; Sept. 1845, 5. 

In the following list of Judges and County Officers are included those 
who resided within what is now Belknap County, and it is intended to 
state the residence while in office, the place of their birth, the time of 
entering upon the duties of their offices, and when they ceased to act; 
and some general remarks are added. 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW IN BELKNAP COUNTY, N. H. 


A meeting of the Attorneys in this State, was held at Concord, on the 
third Wednesday of June, 1788. At this meeting was formed a Society 
called “ An Association of the Bar throughout the State of New Hamp- 
shire.” This Association was organized, and established certain gener- 
al rules; among which were, that gentlemen of the Bar in their respec- 
tive Counties should form themselves into a Society, choose a President 
and Secretary annually, and that the Secretary should keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Society. It was also 

Voted, “That it be considered an indispensable requisite, for the ad- 
mission of any candidate for the Bar, who has received a degree at any 
College, that he has regularly studied three years, after having received 
such degree, in the office of some Attorney of a Superior Court ; and 
that no candidate not having received such degree, he recommended for 
admission, without having studied five years as aforesaid.” 

And no person was to be admitted to study as a candidate, without 
the previous consent of the Bar in the County. These regulations have 
remained in force ever since. Societies were formed in the several 
Counties, (there were only five Counties then,) and when new Counties 
were formed, the members of the Bar within their limits have formed 
themselves into new Associations; and all these Societies adopted 
rules to “promote and establish the dignity and respectability of the 
profession,” which are now generally in force throughout the State, so 
far as the Bar can enforce them. And if the profession is degenerating 
in point of ability, dignity, and respectability, it is believed that the Leg- 
islature is more in fault than the Bar. 

At the first term of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Belknap, February Term, 1841, the Attorneys residing in the County 
met and formed themselves into a Society by the name of the “ Bar As- 
sociation for the County of Belknap,” chose officers and adopted rules. 

In the following list the names of the Attorneys are given under the 
towns where they last resided within the County, their native place, 
where and when they graduated, and the time they commenced prac- 
tice in the County; and a few brief general remarks are added. 
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Self-Examination in Doctrinal Piety. 49 


SELF-EXAMINATION IN DOCTRINAL PIETY. 


Self-examination, in a religious view, has ever been deemed by the 
best of Christians and Christian ministers of vital importance. Itseems 
to be almost essential to the possession of religion, to growth in grace, 
to preparation for the right discharge of religious duties, and to prepara- 
tion for communion with God on earth, and for the enjoyment of him in 
heaven. Impressed with the high estimation of this duty from his own 
personal experience, David often exhorts to its observance; and Paul, 
viewing its effects on the faith which would be possessed by the people 
of God, enjoins upon them the duty: Examine yourselves whether ye be in 
the faith ; prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you except ye be reprobates ? 

The discussion of this topic would lead to a consideration of what 
may be termed doctrinal, experimenial and practical piety. This ex- 
tended view would fully canvass the subject of self-examination. 
It will be our object at this time, to treat the subject of Self-exami- 
uation in respect to Doctrinal Piety. By this, we mean that: piety 
which naturally flows from the religious creed embraced, or is attendant 
upon it. Religious feelings will be greatly modified by the faith which 
is possessed. Without knowledge on divine subjects, feelings will be of 
little avail. They will be merely animal passions, and will soon pass 
away. A Methodist minister once said, ‘While I desire the con- 
version of sinners, | desire it in the Methodist way.’ By this he meant, 
that he desired their conversion accompanied with the views, feelings 
and practices of Methodists. He wished to have their piety character- 
ized by Methodism or the peculiarities of Methodists. And he was no 
doubt altogether sincere and honest in his expression, for he would nuat- 
urally prefer such Christians to others. What in this respect was true 
in regard to him, is true in reference to all Christians, who are consci- 
entious in their belief. They desire the conversion of sinners after their 
ewn sect. Now, though Christians of the different evangelical denomi- 
nations may be good, yet their goodness, other things being equal, will 
be proportionate to the correctness of their faith. So far as sanctified, 
they are sanctified by the truths, and not by the errors, which they may 
have embraced. 

In assisting Christians to examine themsclves in regard to Doctrinal Pi- 
ety, we shall present for their consideration the first principles of the re- 

jigion of the Bible in the form ef question and remark, 
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Question 1. Do you believe in the existence of God? and is your 
faith strong, unwavering and abiding ? 

Remarks, A belief in God is the first fundamental doctrine of true 
religion. A person whois an Atheist cannot be truly religious. Anda 
person’s religion will partake of the nature of his faith in the Supreme 
Being. 

Q. 2. Do you believe the Bible to be the word of God, or to have been 
given by Divine inspiration, that is, all its thoughts and language to have 
been recorded under the special dictation and guidance of the Holy 
Ghost ;—to be a perfect and sufficient revelation from God to man ;—and 
to be a complete and infallible rule of faithand duty? Such a belief in 
the Sacred Scriptures is important to the Christian character, and from it 
proceeds all hope of future existence and future happiness, as these are 
revealed only in the Bible. 

R. The desirableness and necessity of a revelation from God must be 
obvious to every reflecting mind. Without some communication from 
his Maker, man would know neither what to believe, nor how to con- 
duct? Deism, which rejects Divine revelation, deprives man of a sure 
guide on earth, and of the knowledge of a future state. It destroys all 
hope, and casts him upon a world “ unknowing and unknown.” The 
revelation, too, which God has given us we must suppose is such as he 
sees we need, and all we need, and is free from error. Perfection is 
stamped on this, as well as on all his other works. 

Q. 3. Do you believe, that God possesses every natural and moral 
perfection which an infinite being can possess, and that he is, conse- 
quently, worthy of your adoration, love, service, and confidence ? 

R. This faith is necessary to a due exaltation of God in our minds. 
Without it, we cannot place in him full confidence, nor exercise towards 
him suitable affections. That God may be thus perfect in natural and 
moral character, he must be self-existent and all-sufficient, eternal, im- 
mutable, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, good, wise, holy, just, 
merciful and true. These perfections are considered essentially requi- 
site to the character of God. And in his natural perfections, consists 
his greatness or the infinitude of his being, and in his moral perfections, 
consists his glory. The real glory of his natural perfections arises from 
their exercise, under the influence of his moral perfections. 

Q. 4. Do you believe, that God, though one in essence, has a three- 
fold subsistence or distinction, or exists in three persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, each possessing the same essence, and the 
same perfections ? 

R. By God’s existing a Trinity in unity is not meant, that he is one 
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and three in the same sense. He is three in person and one in essence. 
The three persons in the Godhead do not constitute one person, neither 
does the one Divine essence constitute three Divine essences. God is 
three in one respect and one in another—not three, however, in any 
such sense as to be inconsistent with his being one in essence. The 
three persons in the Godhead, though distinct, are not separate. This 
doctrine, while it is mysterious and above reason, is not contrary to rea- 
son, nor absurd, nor any more mysterious than the being, nature, and 
perfections of God. Nor does the mystery exist in the fact, that there 
ure three Divine persons in the Godhead, for this is plainly revealed; but 
in the manner in which the persons subsist in the Divine essence, or in 
the Godhead. This doctrine is all important, as presenting that mode of 
God’s existence, in which his essential and peculiar glory consists, and 
in which he differs from all other beings, and claims a superiority to 
them, and in which is laid the foundation of the grand economy of man’s 
salvation as published in the gospel. 

Q. 5. Do you believe in the purposes of God, by which is meant his 
eternal and immutable pleasure, will or choice concerning all creatures, 
things and events, or whatsoever comes to pass in time and in eter- 
nity ? 

R. The doctrine of Divine purposes, which is clearly taught by rea- 
sou and revelation, demands the full assent and consent of every intel- 
ligent and moral creature in the universe; because it is most holy in na- 
ture, design and operation ; and because it isa subject of admiration, 
support and thanksgiving. The people of God rejoice in this doctrine, 
as being the only foundation of the sinner’s hope of eternal life; for had 
not God purposed salvation in Jesus Christ, none would have been sav- 
ed. The purposes of God are not to be regarded as arbitrary, despotic 
and capricious, but as reasonable and proper, and according to infinite 
wisdom and goodness. Neither should they be regarded as militating 
against, interrupting or destroying, the free moral agency of man, but as 
securing it, for this is embraced within the purposes of God. Nor 
should they be regarded as the rule of duty for man, (the Divine com- 
mands are this rule,) but only as the rule of conduct for God himself. 
His purposes and agency are altogether consistent with the moral free- 
dom and agency of man, though we may not be able to see this consis- 
tency. 

Q. 6. Do you believe in the entire native depravity of all mankind, or 
that they all are by nature entirely destitute of holiness or moral good- 
ness, and are sinful so far as their affections and actions partake of mor- 
al character; and that, consequently, they are in a lost state, and ex- 
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posed to the penalty of God’s violated law, which is eternal misery in 
hell? 

R. Entire depravity, according to this view of it, does not mean that 
mankind are as bad as they can be, for they are greatly restrained; nor 
that they are all equally wicked, for some are worse than others; nor 
that they are destitute of every thing useful and lovely in society, for 
many possess very amiable and useful natural qualities; nor that their 
intellectual faculties are destroyed, for these remain; nor that they are 
destitute of the natural affections of gratitude, sympathy, pity, humanity, 
and the like, for all mankind whether holy or unholy, possess these in 
common. 

The doctrine of man’s entire depravity, which is taught most fully and 
explicitly in the word of God, and is confirmed by his own conscious- 
ness, lies atthe foundation of the religion of the Bible, and should be 
properly understood, and firmly betieved. It should also,in connection 
with man’s exposure to endless misery, be a subject of frequent, solemn 
and affecting meditation. 

Q. 7. Do you believe that Christ has made an atonement for the sins 
of the human race, or a provision for their salvation by dying in their 
stead—suffering as a substitute substantially, and thereby satisfying Di- 
vine justice, and making known the righteousness of God, so that he can 
be just while he grants pardon and salvatien to all who believe ? 

R. The doctrine of atonement, which is derived wholly from the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and which so peculiarly distinguishes Christianity from 
Deism, Mohammedanism, Paganism and all other religions, should be re- 
ceived as the fundamental doctrine of the gospel. A belief in Christ as 
a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, is indispensable to salvation. None who 
reject the atonement, can be considered as embracing the religion of 
Christ. 

Q. 8. Do you believe in the indispensable necessity of regeneration 
and sanctification, or ina radical holy change of the affections of the 
heart, as preparatory to salvation, and that this change is necessary for 
all of the human race; and that it is effected by the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, and, ordinarily, through the instrumentality of religious means? 

R. The new birth, which is not a physical but a moral change, does 
not render its subject completely holy. It is merely the commencement 
of holiness in the soul. The increase of holiness is sanctification, and 
this is not perfected till at death. As heaven is a holy place, so, in order 
to be happy, its inhabitants must be holy too. Without holiness, they 
would be disqualified for the occupations and enjoyments of the heaven- 


jy world. 
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Q. 9. Do you believe in the necessity of repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, as the condition of salvation ? 
—repentance, which implies hatred to sin because of its evil nature, be- 
ing a violation of the divine law, which is holy, just and good, and turn- 
ing from it unto holy obedience ?—faith, which implies love to Christ, 
and trusting in him for eternal life ? 

R. Repentance and faith are the fruits of the Holy Spirit, and the 
free, voluntary exercises of the Christian. They are reasonable as du- 
ties, and lovely as graces. It is altogether proper, that we should hate 
sin, and turn from it unto God, from whom we have so ungratefully re- 
volted, and love Christ and confide in him, by whom we are to be saved. 
The natural fruits, and best evidence of repentance and faith, are obedi- 
ence to God, and benevolent actions towards men. 

@. 10. Do you believe in the doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith, or that God by an act of grace absolves the sinner who believes in 
Christ, from punishment in a future state, and treats him as though he 
had never sinned. 

R. Evangelical justification is acceptance with God, not on account 
of personal inherent righteousness ; but on account of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, or of his righteousness reckoned to the sinner’s 
account. The grace of God is the source, the atonement of Christ is 
the ground, and faith is the recipient, of justification. This doctrine is 
vital to that system of religion which was once delivered to the saints. 
It affects more or less, all the doctrines, experience and practices of 
Christians. 

Q. 11. Do you believe in a future state, and in eternal retributions 
according to the deeds done in the body? or that the penitent and _be- 
lieving of the human race will be rewarded with endless happiness in 
heaven, and the impenitent and unbelieving will be punished with end- 
less misery in hell ? 

R. Our future existence givesimportance to our present existence ; 
because on the manner in which this is spent, depends the nature of our 
condition hereafter. A belief in this doctrine will impress our minds 
with the vast responsibleness of our probationary state, and tend to ex- 
cite to holiness of heart and holiness of life. A serious contemplation 
of the happiness of heaven and the misery of hell, must lead to efforts 
to obtain the one and to escape the other. 

Thus we have brought to view the most important doctrines of the 
Christian religion, and instituted questions of self-examination, by which 
Christians may try their religious sentiments, and learn whether they are 
in the faith, We have been induced to do this from a consideration, that 
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there seems to be a great want of definiteness, distinctness and exact- 
ness in the faith of many Christians. This is deeply to be lamented. As 
all true religion is founded on doctrinal knowledge, as every duty flows 
from some doctrine, and is only its practical result, as without a knowledge 
of doctrines, we shall be ignorant of duties, and as all motives to obedi- 
ence are derived from the doctrines of the Bible, and these, too, are the 
means used by the Holy Ghost, in the conversion and sanctification of sin- 
ners; therefore this subject demands the candid and prayerful consider- 
ation of all. 





RULES OF LIVING. 
[From the Rev. Hugh Peters’ Legacy to his daughter. London A. D. 1660.} 


Whosoever would live long and blessedly, let him observe these fol- 
lowing rules, by which he shall attain to that which he desireth. 


Let thy thoughts be divine, awful, godly ; talk be little, honest, true ; 
works be profitable, holy, charitable ; manners be grave, courteous, cheer- 
ful ; diet be temperate, convenient, frugal ; apparel be sober, neat, come- 
ly ; will be confiant, obedient, ready ; sleep be moderate, quiet, seasona- 
ble ; prayers be short, devout, often, fervent ; recreation be lawful, brief, 
seldom ; memory be of death, punishment, glory. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD MINISTER. 


It has been as truly as quaintly said, that 


God’s ministers these graces should possess ; 
Of an ambassador the high address. 
5 
A Father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care ; 
’ ? 

A leader’s courage which the cross can bear; 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye 

’ - ies 
A pilot’s skill, the helm in storm to ply; 
A fisher’s patience, and a workman’s toil, 
A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 
A prophet’s inspiration from above, 
A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love, 





Congregational Ministers in Belknap County. 
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NOTES ON BELKNAP COUNTY. 


Auton. This town was originally called New Durham Gore. It was 
owned by the Masonian Proprietors, and was settled in 1770, by Jacob 
Chamberlain and others. It was incorporated Jan. 15th, 1796, and named 
by one of the proprietors after Alton a Market town in Southamptonshire, 
Eng. A Freewill Baptist church was formed in 1805. But so far as is 
known no Congregational church was organized until Nov.9th,1827, when 
a small church was gathered under the labors of Rev. James Gouch, a 
Missionary of the New Hampshire Missionary Society, from Minot, 
Maine. This church, consisting at its formation of 8 members 3 males 
and five females, was increased by the addition of 1 in 1828,3 in 1829, 
2 in 1835 and 6 in 1836. On the 30th of Dec. 1836, it experienced a se- 
vere loss in the death of Dea. Joseph Chamberlain, its only church offi- 
cer. Since that time, not having been watered by Missionary labors, and 
several times visited by death, it has dwindled until it has become very 
small. The present number is 9. 

BarnsteaD. This town was granted by Lieut. Gov. Wentworth May 
20th, 1727, to the Rev. Joseph Adams of Newington and others; but no 
settlements were effected until 1767, forty years afterwards. The Con- 
gregational Church was organized August 5th, 1804, about 37 years from 
the time settlements were first commenced. It does not appear, that 
any church organization was made by other denominations at a period 
much earlier. The neglect of religious institutions for so long a time 
was unfavorable to the morals of the town. But the Rev. Mr. George’s 
Ministry of more than forty years has been instruinental of improving 
the state of Society. Several extensive revivals have been enjoyed, and 
the church greatly enlarged, especially in the years, 1831, when 31 were 
added, 1834 when 31 were added, and in 1838, when 77 were added, 
to the church. The present number (1845) is 365. 

Rev. Enos George. The Rev. Enos George was born in South Hamp- 
ton, and was the son of Enos George late of Hopkinton, who died July 
24th, 1828, aged 81, and grandson of Micah George of Salisbury Ms. His 
mother, who died May 24th, 1827, aged 76, was Dorothy daughter of Barns 
Jewell an Englishman. Mr. George was brought up in Salisbury on 
the farm of his Grandfather, commenced preaching in the Methodist 
connexion, but becoming orthodox in his religious views received ordin- 
ation by a Council of Congregational churches as Pastor of the church 
in Barnstead where he still remains. On the 10th of July, 1805, he was 
married to Sophia, daughter of Jonathan Chesley of Durham. Their 
children are Mafy Elizabeth, Julia Ann, Dorothy Sophia Jane, George 
Franklin, Charles Smith and Hannah Robinson. George Franklin grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1838, and is now a Physician at Shady 
Dale, Georgia. Charles Smith has recently been admitted to the prac- 
tice of Law by the Court of Belknap County. 

On Saturday, Aug. 9th, 1845, about 12 M., Rev. Mr. George’s dwelling 
house and barn took fire and was burnt to the ground. The fire was com- 
municated from an adjacent building which was struck by lightning, and 
progressed with such rapidity that much valuable property was con- 
sumed before it could be removed. 
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Centre Harzor. This town was set off from New Hampton, and in- 
corporated in 1791. The first settlement was made in 1765. The town 
took its name from Col. Joseph Senter, who became a settler in 1767. 
The first Congregational church was founded, Feb. 15th, 1815. The Rev. 
David Smith, the first Minister was son of Lieut. Emerson Smith late of 
Alstead, and grandson of Nathaniel Smith of Hudson. He was born in 
Augusta, Me. never graduated, but settled as a carpenter in Hollis, N. H. 
Jan. Ist, 1795, he married Hephzibah Worcester, daughter of Noah Wor- 
cester, Esq. of Hollis, and sister of Dr. Samuel Worcester of Salem, Ms. 
They were the parents of 11 children. At the age of 35 with a wife 
and 4 children, he began in 1804, to study Divinity with the Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Hollis. He was licensed by the Hollis Association, June 19th, 
1806, and ordained Pastor of the Congregational church in Temple, Me. 
Feb. 21st, 1810, where he labored nine years, and was dismissed, March, 
1819. During the same month, he was installed as Pastor of the church 
in Centre Harbor and Meredith, third division. His Ministry continued 
here a little more than 4 years, and was instrumental of estalsishing 
Christians in sound doctrine. He died Aug. 18th, 1824, aged 55. 

The Rev. Reuben Porter's Ministry continued but little more than 
a year. Up to this time, the meeting on the Sabbath was 
held alternately in Centre Harbor and Meredith. April 20th, 1831, the 
title of the church was changed from the Congregational church of 
Centre Harbor and Meredith 3rd division, to the Congregational church 
of Meredith Village, and the meeting was held constantly at the latter 
place. 

May 9th, 1838, a new Congregational church was organized in connec- 
tion with the labors of Mr. Robert W. Fuller of the Gilmanton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, consisting of 11 members, 4 males and 7 females, and the 
same year ten others were added. The following year, 16 were added 
under the labors of Rev. Samuel H. Merrill, then preaching as a stated 
supply. The whole number added to the church from its organization 
to the present time is 50, 34 by profession and 16 by letter. 

The Rev. Mr. Benson, the present Pastor, was the son of Ebenezer 
Benson, and grandson of Joshua Benson of Cummington, Ms. He was 
born in Jericho, Vt. June 3rd, 1810. At the age of 21, he began to fit for 
college at the Academy in his native place. After being prepared and 
spending one year in advanced studies at the Academy in Gilmanton, he 
joined the Theological Seminary in the latter place in 1837, and complet- 
ed his theological course in 1840. He went to Centre Harbor only as a 
supply for 2 or3 Sabbaths. At the close of the third Sabbath, without his 
knowledge or consent, the church, assembled and unanimously voted to 
give him a call. He accepted this call, and was ordained accordingly. 

Mr. Benson married Julietta Kingsbury of Francestown, May 11th, 
1841. She died Jan. 11th, 1843. His second wife, Rhoda Amanda Roys 
of Landaff, he married March 13th, 1845. 

Gutmanton. The town was incorporated in 1727. On account of 
Indian Hostilities, it was not settled until Dec. 1761. The Proprietors 
employed the Rev. William Parsons of South Hampton to preach to 
the settlers for the first ten years. He moved into town, Aug. Ist, 1763, 
about 1 year and 8 months from the time the first family arrived; and 
from this period, there has been no time when the people of the town 
have been destitute of a minister. 


5 
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Rey. William Parsons was the son of the Rev. Joseph Parsons of Salis- 
bury, Ms. and was born April 21st, 1716. His father’s family was liter- 
ally a ministerial family. Of 4 sons, 3 lived to graduate and enter the 
Ministry, viz. Rev. Joseph Parsons of Bradford, Ms., Rev. Samuel Par- 
sons of Rye, and Rev. William Parsons, the subject of thisnotice. The 
only daughter, Elizabeth, married Rev. Jeremiah Fogg of Kensington. 
The youngest son, John, died in 1740 while a member of the Sopho- 
more class in Harvard College, then in his 16th year. William gradua- 
ted, H. C. 1735, at the age ot 19, and was settled in South Hampton in 
1743. After a ministry of almost 20 years, he was dismissed Oct. 6th, 
1762. 

_ On the 16th of May, 1743, he was married to Sarah Burnham a native 
of Durham, by whom he had six children, Sarah, William, Elizabeth, 
John, Joseph and Ebenezer. Having relinquished preaching, he was 
employed as an instructor of the youth in town for many years. So far 
as is known, none of his sermons were published, and none of his pa- 
pers are preserved. Had his Diary, in which he entered a great variety 
of matters as they occurred from day to day, been preserved, it would have 
been a valuable historical document. But this together with his sermons 
have probably been destroyed. He died in Jan. 1796, aged 80 years. 
His widow survived him one year and one month. She died in Feb. 
1797, at the age of 75. They were both buried on their own farm, a lit- 
tle eastward of the spot where they built their camp in 1763. 

The Rev. Isaac Smith was the son of Mr. Lemuel Smith of Sterling, 
Ct., and was born Nov. 30th, 1744, and was the fifth son in a family of 
11 children. His brother John Smith became a minister, and settled at 
Dighton, Ms. in 1772, where he continued until December, 1801, when he 
was dismissed. He died in the state of Pennsylvania some years since. 

Rev. Mr. Smith began to fit for college in 1766, entered 2 years in 
advance in 1768, and graduated at Princeton in 1770. After leaving 
college, he passed some time with Dr. Hart of Preston, and afterwards 
spent six months with Dr. Bellamy, a celebrated Divine of Bethlem, Ct. 
in the study of Divinity. Having taken license to preach, he supplied 
several destitute places in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, where his 
labors were favorably received, in some of which he received an invita- 
tion to settle, particularly in Ipswich Ms. and South Hampton, N. H. 

The first Congregational church in Gilmanton, was formed, Nov. 30th, 
1774, consisting of five members, and the same day, Rev. Mr. Smith was 
oraained their Pastor. Dr. McClintock of Greenland preached the ser- 
mon from 1 Cor. ii: 2.“ For I determined not to know any thing among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Rev. Mr. Foster of Canterbury, 
his brother-in-law gave the Right hand of fellowship, and the Rev. Mr. 
Walker of Concord gave the charge. Mr. Smith’s ministry continued 
42 years, in which time 114 were added to the church. The number of 
baptisms was 312, of marriages, 396, of Deaths, 1141. 

On the 23rd of Jan., 1777, Mr. Smith married Mary, daughter of Gen. 
Joseph Badger, sen. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Porter, then of New Durham, afterwards Dr. Porter of Conway. 
Their children were 6, Ebenezer, Isaac Coit, Joseph Badger, Martha, Han- 
nah, and an infant son only a few days old. Mrs. Smith died Aug. 18th, 
1788, aged about 30 years. His second wife was Sarah, the third daughter 
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of Dea. Joseph Eaton of Haverhill, Ms. whom he married, Nov. 10th, 1791, 
and by whom he had three children, Francis Peter, Lemuel, and John. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith fitted several young gentlemen for college, among 
whom were Samuel Hidden, Nath’l Cogswell, Stephen Bean, Aaron 
Bean, Joshua Bean, Samuel Cartland and his son Francis P. He receiv- 
ed the degree of A. M. at Dartmouth College 1785. 

His publications are a Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Ethan Smith, 
a Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Josiah Prentice,a Sermon at the 
funeral of Rev. Mr. Hazeltine of Epsom, a funeral Sermon of a woman 
killed by lightning, a charge at the ordination of Rev. Enoch Corser, and 
a 4th of July Address. He died, March 25th, 1817, in the 73rd year of his 
age, and 43rd of his ministry. The Sermon at his funeral on the 27th was 
preached by the Rev. Josiah Carpenter of Chichester, the oldest minister 
in the Association. 

A revival was enjoyed by the church soon after Mr. Smith’s death, un- 
der the labors of Mr. Jesse Stratton, then recently from the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Andover, and 45 were added to the church in 1818. 

The Rev. Luke Ainsworth Spofford, the second Pastor, was son of Elea- 
zar Spofford of Jaffrey. He studied Divinity with the Rev. Seth Payson 
D. D. of Rindge; at which place he was married to Grata Rand, sister 
of Rev. Asa Rand, Oct. 5th, 1816. He was licensed by the Monadnock 
Association, and preached as a candidate in Gilmanton early in 1819. 
During his ministry of about 6 years, 30 were added to the church most 
of whom were fruits of a revival in 1823. On leaving Gilmanton, Mr. 
Spofford was installed in Brentwood, Feb. 22nd, 1826, and dismissed from 
that church in 1829. The same year he was settled in Lancaster, and dis- 
missed in 1831. He was settled again in Atkinson, April 18th, 1832, and 
afterwards in Scituate, Ms. Thence he removed to Amherst, where he 
remained while his sons were connected with the College. On the 2nd 
of Feb. 1842, he was installed in Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, from which 
place he was dismissed Aug. 5th, 1845, and now resides in Newburgh, N. 
York. His oldest son Richard Cecil, born, Dec. 22nd, 1817, graduated at 
Amherst College in 1839, studied Divinity with Dr. Ide of Medway. 
preached only a few times and died of consumption, May 25th, 1843. His 
second son, Henry Martyn, born, Sept. 8th, 1821, graduated at Amherst 
College, 1840, was Tutor 1842-4, and is now preceptor of an Academy in 
Minden, La. The other children were Mary Susan, Elizabeth Jane, and 
Ainsworth Rand. 

In 1827, about one year after the settlement of the third Pastor, the 
Rev. Daniel Lancaster, another revival was enjoyed, and 40 were added 
to the church, and in 183], another revival which resulted in the addition 
of 35, to the church. In the six years of the Rev. Mr. Lanecaster’s Min- 
istry, 85 were received into the church. The Baptisms were 118, and 
the funerals more than a hundred. The whole number which have been 
received into this church from its formation, is 311. Since Mr. 
Lancaster’s dismission, the pulpit was supplied one year by Rev. Francis 
P. Smith, son of the first pastor, and: one year by Rev. Josiah Carpenter 
of Chichester. For a few past years it has been supplied by students of 
the Theological Seminary in this place. 

Cerrre Cuurcn. This church was embodied, March the 8th, 1826, 
consisting of 25 members, 6 males and 19 females. The Rev. Heman 
Rood, the first pastor, was a son of Thomas D. Rood of Jericho, Vt. He 
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fitted for college partly at Shoreham, Vt. and partly at the Academy in 
Middlebury. After graduating, he was two years Preceptor of the Acad- 
emy at Montpelier, and one year tutor at Middlebury College. He com- 
pleted his Theological course, in the Seminary at Andover in 1825, and 
first preached at Gilmanton, Oct. 22nd of the same year. During his min- 
istry, which continued about three years and a half from his ordination, 
11 were received to the church, 10 by profession, and 1 by letter. Mr. 
Rood was installed in New Milford, Ct. April 21st, 1830, and dismissed 
July 28th, 1835. He was inaugurated Professor in Gilmanton Theological 
Seniinary, Sept. 9th, 1835, which office he held a little more than 8 years, 
and resigned in November, 1843. 

Prof. Rood was married to Frances Susan Moody, daughter of Stephen 
Moody, Esq. Nov. 29th, 1827. Their children are Susan Hooper, Mary 
Jane, Stephen Moody, Henry Edward, and Frances Gracia Merwin. 
Prof. Rood has published an ordination sermon, and several articles in 
the Biblical Journal, a periodical which he conducted two years. 

Rev. Daniel Lancaster, the second Pastor, was the sor of Ebenezer 
Lancaster of Acworth. He commenced his studies preparatory te en- 
tering college in Aug. 1814, at Chesterfield Academy, then under the in- 
struction of Mr. Otis Hutchins, a graduate at Dartmouth College in 1804. 
After leaving College, he taught one term in Boscawen, West Parish, en- 
tered the Theological Seminary at Andover in Nov. of the same year, 
and closed his course of Theological study in the Autumn of 1824. He 
first preached in Gilmanton on the first sabbath in Jan. 1825, and re- 
mained as a supply with the first church3 months. On the 11th of April, 
he received a call, and returned a negative answer. The eall was renew- 
ed with some modifications in July, and on the 21st of Aug. he returned 
an affirmative answer. During his ministry, the church was considera- 
bly enlarged, but the formation ef the two adjacent churches, one at the 
Centre, and the other at the Iron Works Village so weakened the Society 
that his support failed, and he was dismissed. For twe years previous 
to this, in 1830 and 1831, he had preached to the Centre church one half 
of the time. In 183], a revival was enjoyed, and 28 were added to the 
church. In Aug. 1832, Mr. Lancaster removed to the Centre Village, 
and continued as stated supply until he was installed. In 1834, there 
was a revival, and 36 were added to the church. In 1836, there was 
another season of refreshing from the Lord, and 40 were gathered into 
the church. In 1838, the Lord again revived his work, and 52 were ad- 
ded to the church. The whole number received since the church 
was formed is 243. 

Mr. Lancaster married Anne Elizabeth, daughter of John Lemist of 
Dorchester, Ms. Aug. 29th, 1827. She died Aug. 27th, 1829, aged 28 years. 
He married Eliza G., daughter of Daniel Greely, Esq. Foxcroft, Me. Feb. 
14th, 1831. His children are Mary Ellen Grant, who died, Anne Eliza- 
beth, Frances Jane, and Daniel Greely. 

Iron Works Cuurcn. This church was gathered, Oct. 20th, 1830, 
comprising 13 individuals, 4 males and 9 females. The Rev. Mr. Saf- 
ford, the first pastor, was graduated at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in the class of 1830. He married Mary L. Brigham, daughter of Benaiah 
Brigham of Boston. During his ministry of 4 years and 9 months, 
there were two revivals, and 56 were added to the church. He was dis- 
missed on account of ill health, and after studying medicine, and re- 
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eeiving a medical degree at Dartmouth college, he commenced 
practice in Southborough, Ms. and now pursues his profession in Rut- 
land, Ms. 

In the spring of 1838, there was an extensive revival under the labors 
of Rev. Jeremiah Blake, which resulted in the addition of 62 to the 
church—55 in one day. 

The Rev. S. S. N. Greely, the second Pastor, son of Stephen L. 
Greely, Esq. was graduated at Gilmanton Theological Seminary in the 
class of 1838. He married Sarah B. Curtis, daughter of Rev. Jonathan 
Curtis, Sept. 29th, 1840. At the expiration of about 3 years, having receiv- 
ed an invitation to settle over the church at Lamprey River, Newmarket, 
he was dismissed and installed in that place, Dec. 15th, 1842. He has pub- 
lished some pieces in the Biblical Journal and other periodicals, and a 
sermon at the funeral of Mrs. Helen St. John, wife of Gilbert A. Grant, 
Esq. 

Rev. Rufus Childs, the present pastor, was the son of Dea. Israel Childs 
of Sunderland, Ms. His preparatory studies were pursued while at 
Waitsfield, Vt. He married Pamelia Hobart, daughter of Rev. James 
Hobart, Oct. 1844. The whole number added to this church from its 
formation is 150. 

Merepita. This town was settled in 1766, and incorporated, Dec. 31st, 
1768. The first Congregational church was formed, Aug. 20th, 1792, 
consisting of nine members. Rev. Simon F. Williams, their first Pastor, 
son of Rev. Simon Williams of Windham, was born at Fogg’s Manor, 
N.J. 1764, was graduated at D. C. 1785, was ordained at Methuen, Ms. 
Dec. 13th, 1786, and was dismissed Aug. 16th, 1791. His salary in Mere- 
dith, was £60, one third in cash, one third in corn and grain at cash price, 
and one third in good beef and pork. <A house, 32 feet by 40 was also 
given him for a settlement. ‘Twenty were added to the church during 
his ministry. Mr. Williams married Mary, daughter of Dea. David 
Gregg of Windham, by whom he had 5 children, Nancy, Thomas, Sarah, 
Simon and Betsey. 

About five years after his settlement charges were presented to the 
church, affecting his Christian character, and he asked a dismission 
March 2nd, 1797. The church, after due investigation, and several meet- 
ings for prayer and enquiry as to the path of duty, at length in July, 1798, 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer, and invited several veighboring 
ministers to attend. On the 28th of August, 1798, the following vote 
was unanimously passed by the church. 

“ Voted that the Pastoral relatien between the Rev. Simon F. Williams 
and this church be dissolved, agreeably to his request on the 2nd of 
March 1797. The church, however cannot consistently dismiss him in 
regular standing, nor hold him in fellowship as a private brother; but 
are constrained in faithfulness to God, to themselves and to him, to bear 
testimony against his unchristian conduct, asa forfeiture of his Christian 
and Ministerial character, and to suspend him from all special privileges 
in the church until he shall testify his repentance and seek forgiveness 
of the church. 

(signed) Joun Rogerts, Moderator. 

Joun Carr, Clerk. 

Mr. Williams immediately enlisted as Chaplain in the Navy of the 
United States, and in 1801, accompanied Commodore Preble in the frig- 
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ate Essex to the East Indies. In June, 1802, they put into port upon the 
Island, Batavia. This island is well known for its unhealthy climate. A pu- 
trid fever is generated from its mud banks and stagnant canals. To this 
fever Mr. Williims had been exposed, when the vessel left the port about 
the last of June. He took it, and died on the 3rd of July. By appoint- 
ment from the Commodore, he was to have delivered an .iddress to the 
crew on the 4th. But on the 4th of July, 1802, he was decently shroud- 
ed, and the crew were assembled, and committed his body to a watery 
grave in the 38th year of his age. 

It does not appear from the records, that the church at Meredith ever 
had a meeting after Mr. Williams’ dismission, but gradually declined un- 
til its visidility was lost. 

Merepitu Vittace. The Congregational church of Meredith 3rd 
Division and Centre Harbor was formed, Feb. 15th, 1815, under the labors 
of Rev. Edward Warren, who spent a few months in the place previous 
to his departure from this country as a foreign missionary. He is still 
remembered there as an efficient, pious, devoted servant ‘of God. The 
church originally consisted of 13 members, 6 males and 7 females. Under 
the labors of the Rev. Mr. Smith, the first pastor, 27 were added to the 
church. He died, Aug. 18th, 1824, aged 55. Eleven members were re- 
ceived to the church in 1829, by Rev. Mr. Porter, the second pastor. Mr. 
Porter had been previously settled at Somersworth, and, subsequently 
preached at Franklin. 

Under the labors of the Rev. Joseph Lane, the third pastor, an extensive 
revival took place in 1831, and 42 were added to the church. 

The Rev. Mr. Lane was the sou of Joseph Lane, and grandson of Ma- 
jor John Lane, wlio moved from Stratham to Sanbornton, inthe early 
settlement of the town. Mr. Lane’s mother was a grand-daughter of 
President Meshech Weare. He received his preparatory education at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, was ordained asa Missionary to the heathen, 
Sept. 20th, 1826, soon after leaving the Seminary at Bangor, where he 
pursued his Theological course, and was married to Rebecca Philbrook 
of Sanbornton the same month. He left Boston, Dec. 25th, 1826, and 
proceeded to the Missionary station among the Tuscarora Indians. 

But in June, 1827, his health failed, and he was obliged to return to his 
friends in Sanbornton, where he remained a year and a half. In the 
spring of 1829, his health was so far restored, that he became an agent 
for the distribution of Bibles in Strafford county. For the two subsequent 
years, he preached as a stated supply in Franklin. After leaving Mere- 
dith he was an agent for the New Hampshire Bible Society. Subse- 
quently he preached at Westbrook, Me. and was afterwards au agent for 
Home Missions in Kentucky. From this field of labor, he returned a- 
gain to Westbrook where he was installed. After coutinuing here two 
years, he entered upon an agency of the American Bible Society for 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, which he continued 3 years. He 
is at present preaching as a stated supply in Farmington. 

The Rev. Abraham Wheeler supplied the church at Meredith Village 
after Mr. Lane’s dismission, for about 3 years, during which time 36 were 
added to the church. Mr. Wheeler was previously settled in Candia, 
where his ministry was very prosperous for many years. On leaving 
Meredith he moved to Cleaveland, Ohio, in the vicinity of which place 
he nowresides. 
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The Rev. Eli W. Taylor, previously settled in Croydon was the fourth 
Pastor. Under his labors of about 3 years, 34 were added to the church. 
On leaving Meredith, he took up his residence in Virginia. After his 
dismission, the church was supplied one year by the Rev. Lot B. Sullivan, 
who afterwards removed to Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Giles Leach, the present Pastor, was the son of Levi Leach of 
Bridgewater, Ms. He studied Divinity at the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, and was ordained in Sandwich, Feb. 6th, 1833, where his labors 
continued 8 years. He married Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of Ste- 
phen Thompson of Heath, Ms. Feb. 25th, 1833. Their children are Eliza- 
beth Hervey, Lucy Ann, and Clara Amelia. Mr. Leach has published 
some reports, and occasional pieces in different periodicals. ‘The whole 
number admitted to the church is 187—47 by letter and 140 by _profes- 
sion; 79 have died, and 6 have been excommunicated or excluded, and 15 
have been dropped from the records, having long since gone beyond the 
knowledge of the church. 

Merepitn Briver. This church was organized, June 28th, 1824, 
through the labors of the Rev. Nathan W. Fiske, now Professor at Am- 
herst College. 

The Rev. Francis Norwood, the first pastor, was a native of Gloucester. 
He graduated at the Theological Seminary, Andover in 1821, and married 
Adeline A. Choate of Beverly, Ms. Feb. 1827. He remained with the 
church 5 years, in which time 35 were admitted to the church by pro- 
fession, and 4 by letter. The Baptisms were 12 adults, and 21 infants. 
Mr. Norwood was installed in Wilmington, Ms. May 18th, 1831, where 
he remained about 10 years, and is now preaching at Windsor, Ms. 

The Rev. John Kimball, Young the present Pastor, was son of Nathan- 
iel, and grandson of Timothy Young of Dover. He fitted for college in 
the public school in that place under the instruction of Elisha Glidden, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and hopefully experienced religion near 
the close of his college life. He entered the Seminary at Andover im- 
mediately on leaving college, and remained one year, and returned to 
the Seminary again after teaching at Dover one year,and 4 years at 
Mt. Pleasant near Charleston, S.C. He completed his Theological course 
in 1829, and was ordained an evangelist, in Boston on the day following 
the Anniversary. He was a year and a half an agent of the American 
Education Society, after which he was installed at Meredith Bridge, 
where he now remains. 

On the 19th of March, 1833, he was married to Miss Mary Willard 
Smith, daughter of Hon. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. of Durham, and sister of 
Rev. Henry Smith of Camden, N. Y. Under his labors, the church has 
enjoyed 2 general, and 5 partial revivals, and 140 have been added to the 
church by profession, and 78 by letter. He has published several occa- 
sional pieces in different periodicals. 

New Hampton. This town was granted in 1763 to Gen. Jonathan 
Moulton of Hampton, who, having an ox weighing 1400 pounds fattened 
for the purpose, hoisted a flag upon his horns, and drove him to Ports- 
mouth as a present to Gov. B. Wentworth. Gen. Moulton reiused to re- 
ceive any compensation, but merely as a token of the Governor’s friend- 
ship and esteem, he would like to have a charter of a small gore of land 
he had discovered adjoining the town of Moultonborough, of which he 
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was one of the principal proprietors. It was granted, and he called it 
New Hampton in honor of his native town. It was settled in 1775, and 
incorporated Nov. 27th, 1777. Centre Harbor was set off from it in 1791. 
There was a Baptist church formed in 1782, and two Freewill Baptist so- 
cieties a short time after. But no Congregational church was formed un- 
til June, 1800, when Rev. Salmon Hibbard was ordained, and continued 
his ministry until 1816, when he was dismissed. He died Sept. Ist, 1824. 
From thistime little was done to sustain the church, until the first 
Sabbath in May, 1833; when Rev. James W. Perkins came to their re- 
lief. He found still living, and unconnected with any other church, 5 
aged members; two of whom had sustained the office of Deacon in that 
church. These came together and renewed their covenant, and adopt- 
ed a new confession of faith. During Mr. Perkins’ ministry of about 5 
years, nearly 50 were added to the church. He was not ordained Pastor 
of the church, but received his ordination in Conway, October 8th, 1833, 
trom the Strafford Conference in Council. 

The Rey. Mr. Perkins, was son of Joseph, and grandson of Joseph 
Perkins of Amherst, now Mont Vernon, who removed to that place from 
Beverly, Ms. He was born in Mont Vernon, April 17th, 1798, and bears 
the name of his maternal grandfather, James Woodbury. After pursu- 
ing his preparatory studies at the academy, he studied medicine and 
surgery with John Ramsey, M. D. and with Daniel Adams, M. D. and 
was licensed to practice, Oct. 9th, 1820. He continuedin the profes- 
sion 11 years, nearly 8 of them in Windham, and the remainder in New 
Boston. Heexperienced religion, while studying medicine in a revival 
in his native town, and united withthe church in the Autumn of 1817. 
In the spring of 1832, he changed his profession and entered upon a 
course of Theological study under the instruction of the Rev. Ephraim 
P. Bradford, Pastor of the Presbyterian church in New Boston, and was 
licensed by the Londonderry Presbytery, Oct. 31st, 1832. He left New 
Hampton in 1839, and was installed in Warner, March 4th, 1840 where 
he still remains. This church united with Bristol church in 1842. 

Mr. Perkins was married, Dec. 28th, 1824, to Miss Frances Cochran, 
daughter of John Cochran, Esq. of New Boston, and has had 5 children 
—all sons ; two have died. 

Sanspornton. This town was granted by the Masonian Proprietors 
in 1748, to 12 persons by the name of Sanborn and 48 others, but in 
consequence of the French War, the settlement was delayed until 1764. 
In 1770, the town was incorporated. Nov. 13th, 1771, a church was 
gathered, consisting of 7 members all ofthem males. The same day, the 
first pastor, Rev. Joseph Woodman was ordained over them. He was 
converted while in College, graduated at the age of 18, and studied Di- 
vinity with Rev. Moses Hale of Newbury, Ms. who preached the sermon 
at his ordination, from 1 Cor. i:21. The Rev. Mr. Walker of Concord, 
gave the Charge, and the Rev. Mr. Stearns of Epping, gave the Right 
Hand of Fellowship. In August, 1772, Mr. Woodman married the wid- 
ow Esther Hall of Concord, who was a daughter of the Rev. Aaron 
Whittemore, the first minister of Pembroke, by whom he had 12 child- 
ren. Jeremiah Hall Woodman, Esq. of Rochester, Aaron Woodman, a 
merchant in Boston, the founder of Woodman Sanbornton Academy, 

who died, Oct. 1826, aged 36, and Charles Woodman, Esq. of Dover, 
who died, October 31st, 1822, aged 30, were of the number. 
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The Rev. Mr. Woodman’s ministry continued a little more than 30 
years. The number added to the church during this time, is not 
known. His original salary was $200, one hundred and twenty was to 
be paid in cash, and 80 inlabor. But during the Revolutionary War, he 
gave in one half the money he was to receive. 

His publications were a sermon before the Freemasons, an Election 
Sermon for the year 1802, a sermon on Baptism at the Immersion of Le- 
vi Robinson, and a Fast Sermon. He died Sept. 28th, 1807, aged 59. 

The Rev. Abraham Bedwell, the present pastor, was the immediate suc- 
cossor of Mr. Woodman, and was ordained on the same day that he 
was dismissed. He was the son of William Bodwell of Methuen, Ms. 
He was fitted for College at Phillips Academy, Andover, under Mr. Mark 
Newman, Instructor, and studied Divinity with the Rev. Jonathan 
French of Andover,Ms. He was licensed to preach in Stoneham, Ms. 
April 30th, 1806, by the Westford Association. He married Nancy, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Conner of Sanbornton, and grand daughter of Samuel Con- 
ner of Epping, Jan. 12th, 1809. ‘Their children are Sarah Jane, Joseph 
Conner, Ruth Conner, Ann, Fanny Conner, Mary, Susan Ordway, Wil- 
liam, and Elizabeth Lancaster. 

Joseph Conner graduated at D. C. in 1832, studied Divinity at Highbu- 
ry College, London, married Catharine Sykes of London, and was settled 
in Weymouth, England, 1839. 

In the revival of 1816, one hundred were added to the church, and 
since 1825, there have been several revivals, and 138 have been added 
to the church. The whole number added under his ministry is 288. 
The present number is 168. The publications of the Rev. Mr. Bodwell, 
are a sermon on the Divine Sovereignty, a sermon preached before the 
Female Cent Society of Sanbornton, a sermon on the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant, and some other occasional pieces in diilerent Periodicals. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN GILMANTON. 


[The following notices are taken principally from the History of Gilman- 
ton, by the Rey. Daniel Lancaster.] 


Dr. William Smith was son of William Smith, who was one 
of the first settlers of East-Kingston. He was born in that 
place, Aug. 2nd, 1737. He studied medicine with Dr. Benja- 
mia Rowe of Kensington, and continued the practice of it more 
or less, until the age of 90 years. He was married, Dec. 2nd, 
1761, to Betsey Bachelder, daughter of Ebenezer Bachelder of 
East-Kingston, with whom he lived about 40 years. He remoy- 
ed to Gilmanton, Oct. 15th, 1768, and practiced medicine with 
good success without a rival for many years. He was the first 
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Physician who settled in the town, and for some time there was 
no other nearer than Concord. In the early settlement of 
Alton, New Durham, Wolfborough, Tuftonborough, and the 
towns adjacent to Lake Winnipissiogee, he was often called to 
visit the sick at the distance of 30 miles, having no other guide 
to conduct him through the wilderness than spotted trees. He 
was 24 years successively chosen town clerk. 

Dr. Smith was a firm friend to education, and religion—a 
bright example of temperance, faith and charity. He died March 
27th, 1830, at the age of 93 years and six months. Nine of 
his eleven children survived him. 

Dr. Jonathan Hill, son of John Hill, was a native of Strat- 
ham, and studied medicine with Dr. Benjamin Weeks of Hamp- 
ton Falls. He commenced practice in Deerfield, where, March 
10th, 1778, he was married to Mary Prescott, and removed to 
Gilmanton in the course of that year. He was for three years a 
Selectman. He had five children, and died, June 7th, 1818. 

Dr. ——— Hale was from Hollis, and came to this place 
before Dr. Parish. He resided in town but a short time. While 
here a young gentleman, whose name was William Cummings, 
studied medicine with him. 

Dr. Obadiah Parish was born in Canterbury, Ct. September 
22nd, 1764. He received his professional education in his na- 
tive State, and commenced the practice of medicine in Gilman- 
ton, in 1790, where his services were extensively sought. He 
was married to Hannah Badger, daughter of Hon. Joseph Bad- 
ger, jun. Dec. 4th, 1793, and died of Typhus Fever, Oct. 16th, 

1794, aged 30 years. ‘They had one child named Cynthia. 

Dr. James Silver came from Loudon to the lower part of Gil- 
manton, in 1790, and continued to practice there and in Loudon 
until 1801, when he left and removed to Vermont, and thence 
to the State of New York, where he died. 

Dr. John F. Williams, son of Rev. Simon Williams of Wind- 
ham, was born at Foge’s Manor, N. J. He came into town from 
Rye, soon after the death of Dr. Parish, and commenced busi- 
ness, but did not long remain. He returned to the vicinity of 
Portsinouth, whence he came. 

Dr. Simon Foster was a native of Andover, Ms. He stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. John Bond of Hampstead, and came to 
Gilmanton, where he pursued bis profession more than 30 years. 
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His wife was Nancy Johnson of Hampstead, by whom he had 
four children. He returned to Andover, in 1824, where he died 
a few years since. 

Dr. Daniel Jacobs, son of Capt. Solomon Jacobs, was born 
in Mansfield, Ct., Aug. 31st, 1764. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1787, studied medicine in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at- 
tended Medical Lectures in New York city, and entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Sanbornton in 1790. He re- 
moved to Gilmanton, 1796, where he pursued the practice of 
his profession very extensively, with assiduity and success, until 
his last sickness. For some time he was surgeon of the regi- 
ment. He married Elizabeth Badger, daughter of Hon. Joseph 
Badger, jun., May 20th, 1798, by whom he had seven children. 
Four of them are living, viz: Eliza Badger, who married Rev. 
Ebenezer C. Ewins, Charles, who has been engaged in merchan- 
dize, Almira, who married B. F. Bugard, M. D. and Laura Ma- 
tilda, who married Rev. A. H. Worthing. 

He died of T'vphus Fever, after an illness of 45 days, on the 
14th of November, 1815, aged 51. He was a member of the 
Strafford District Association of Physicians, and a Fellow of the 
N. H. Medical Society. 

Dr. Benjamin Kelly was born in Salem, April 29th, 1763. 
He studied medicine with Dr. Hazeltine of Haverhill, Ms., with 
whom he practised two years, and then commenced business in 
Northwood in 1780, where he remained 11 years. In 1787, he 
married Mary Gile of Nottingham. Their children were nine, 
six sons and three daughters. He moved to Loudon in 1797, 
and to Gilmanton in 1801, where he spent the remainder of his 
days. He became a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Society in 
1811. After practising in Gilmanton about 15 years, he gradu- 
ally gave up the business. He died March 23rd, 1839, in the 
76th year of his age. His eldest son, Hall J. Kelly, who grad- 
uated at Middlebury College in 1813, has been a teacher of 
youth, has published some elementary school books, and an ex- 
tended description of the Oregon Territory. 

Dr. Anthony Sherman commenced his profession in Loudon, 
where he married the daughter of Thomas Piper, Esq. In 
1807, he came to Gilmanton, and after practising here a short 
time, went into a decline, and returned to Loudon, where he 
died. He left two children, Enoch and Betsey—Enoch, who 
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became a clerk in the store of Gen. Daniel Hoit of Sandwich, 
and afterwards married his daughter Julia; and Betsey who mar- 
ried Brackett L. Prescott, and now lives in Middlesex, Vt. 

Dr. Asa Crosby, son of Capt. Josiah Crosby, was born in that 
part of Amherst, which is now Milford, July 15th, 1765, where 
he received his preparatory education. At the age of 18, he 
commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Ebenezer Rockwood 
of Wilton, and at the age of 21, he commenced practice in 
Marlborough, but did not remain long in that place. He next 
established himself in Moultonborough. Here he married Bet- 
sey, daughter of Judge Nathan Hoit, March 8th, 1789, and soon 
moved to Sandwich, where he had ten children, five sons and 
five daughters. His wife died, April 10th, 1804. He married 
Abigail Russell of Hanover, his second wife, Oct. 2nd, 1806, 
by whom he had seven children. In 1816, he removed to Gil- 
manton, where he remained until 1832, when he closed his bu- 
siness, and for a few years lived in Goffstown, but in 1834, took 
up his residence in Hanover, where be died, April 12th, 1836, 
aged 70 years. 

Dr. Crosby was rather an uncommon man. He was self- 
taught, and a distinguished member of his profession; both in 
physic and surgery. In the latter branch, he performed some 
very important and difficult operations. For many years, he was 
the principal operator for an extensive district of country. He 
was elected a member of the New Hampshire Medical Society 
in 1810, and was ever after an active and zealous member, as 
well as of his District Society. About 30 young gentlemen re- 
ceived a great part of their medical education under his instruc- 
tion. In 1811, he received the honorary degree of M. D. at 
Dartmouth College. For 11 years in succession, he was chosen 
Representative of Sandwich in General Court. Three of his 
sons are now in the practice of medicine, and two of his daugh- 
ters were married to physicians. Oneis an Attorney, and one is 
a Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth 
College. Dr. Crosby was a professor of religion, and died in the 
full hope of a blessed immortality. 

Dr. Thomas H. Merrill was a native of Brownfield, Me., 
and received his medical education in his native State. He prac- 
tised medicine in Gilmanton from 1814 to 1822, when he re- 
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moved to Raymond, thence to Boothbay, Me., and is now a res- 
ident in Portland. 

Dr. William Prescott was born in Sanbornton, Dec. 29th, 
1788, and removed with his parents to Northfield, about 1799. 
His father, whose christian name was William, was born at 
Hampton Falls, in 1762, and was the son of William, born at 
Hampton Falls in 1727, who was a captain in the Revolution, 
and he was the son of Samuel Prescott of Hampton Falls, born 
probably about 1690. 

Dr. Prescott studied medicine with Dr. George Kittredge of 
Epping, attended two full courses of Lectures at Dartmouth 
College, and received the degree of M. D. in 1815. He com- 
menced practice at Gilmanton, (Iron Works,) Jan. 6th, 1815, 
but in a few months, he entered into partnership with Dr. Jacobs, 
and removed to the Academy Village, where he bad a very ex- 
tensive business for about 18 years, when, (November, 1832,) he 
removed to Lynn, Ms. where he practised with good success un- 
til September, 1845, at which time he removed to Concord in this 
State, where he nowresides. He has, from time to time, had in 
his office medical students, to whom he has imparted instruction. 

While at Gilmanton, he was a Representative of the town in 
General Court four years, and a Senator for 1827. In 1823, he 
was appointed surgeon of the 10th regiment. 

For many years, Dr. Prescott has turned his attention to liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits, especially to the department of Natural 
History. He was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Soci- 
ty in 1818, of which he was a Censor and Counsellor. In 1820. 
he was elected a member of the Strafford Agricultural Society, 
before which, in 1823, he delivered the Annual Address. In 
1827, he was chosen a member of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society, and for four years was a member of its Standing 
Committee. In 1833, he was elected a Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and for five years was one of its Coun- _ 
sellors. He was elected an honorary member of the American 
Statistical Association, Boston, in 1840; a corresponding mem- 
ber of the National Institute for the Promotion of Science, 
Washington, D. C., in 1842; an honorary member of the 
Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences, Hanover, N. H. in 
1843 ; a member of the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists, in 1843, and he was the prime mover and_prin- 
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cipai founder of the Lynn Natural History Society, and has 
been its President until this time. He possesses one of the 
most valuable private cabinets of shells, minerals, antiquarian 
and other curiosities in New England. . 

On the 22nd of June, 1819, Dr. Prescott was united, by mar- 
riage, to Cynthia, the only child of Dr. Obadiah and Hannah 
Parish, late of Gilmanton. They have had four children, two sons 
and two daughters. One son and one daughter survive ; viz. 
William Chase, who graduated at the Wesleyan University in 
1844, and is now studying medicine, and Laura Matilda. 

Dr. Dixi Crosby, son of Dr. Asa Crosby, was born in Sand- 
wich, Feb. 7th, 1800. He commenced his studies, preparatory 
to reading medicine at Gilmanton Academy in 1816, entered his 
father’s office as a medical student in 1820, attended medical lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College in 1821 and 1822, and received the 
degree of M. D. in 1824. He commenced practice in Gilman- 
ton in August, 1825, where he remained until Oct. 3rd, 1835, 
when he removed to Gilford. During his residence in Gilman- 
ton and Gilford, he had an extensive practice, and bad constant- 
ly, in a course of instruction, several medical students. He was 
also a Lecturer in Gilmanton Theological Seminary. In Au- 
gust, 1838, he was appointed Professor of Surgery and Surgi- 
cal Anatomy in the Medical School at Dartmouth College. 
This appointment he accepted, and October 3rd, he removed to 
Hanover, where he now resides, and discharges the duties of 
Professor and Physician. He was elected a member of the 
New Hampshire Medical Society in 1827, and is now President 
of it. He married Mary Jane Moody, daughter of Stephen 
Moody, Esq. of Gilmanton, July 2nd, 1827, by whom he has 
two sons, Albert Harrison, and Alpheus. 

Dr. Jacob Williams, a native of Groton, Ms., came to Gil- 
manton, (Iron Works,) about the year 1816, and was married in 
June, 1822, to Irene Locke of Epsom. In 1828, he returned 
to his native town, where he was in practice for a time, but is 
now established in Kensington, N. H. Heis a member of the 
State Medical Society. 

Dr. Otis French, a native of Sandwich, studied medicine 
with Dr. Asa Crosby, received his medical degree, Dartmouth 
College in 1827, and entered upon the practice of physic at the 
Tron Works Village in this town in 1828, where he still remains. 
July 20th, 18%u, he was married to Hannah M. daughter of 
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Capi. Benjamin Stevens. He was a Representative to General 
Court for this town in 1843 and 1844. 

Dr. Nathan C. Tebbetts, son of Bradbury and grand-son of 
Henry Tibbetts, was born in Northfield, Jan. 28th, 1802, pur- 
sued his preparatory studies at Gilmanton Academy, studied 
medicine with Dr. William Prescott in 1821--23, with Dr. Mus- 
sy at Hanover in 1824, took the degree of M. D. at Dartmouth 
College in 1825, and immediately commenced practice in Gil- 
manton. He was married to Hannab, daughter of Major Rufus 
Parish, Feb. 28th, 1826. They have three children, two sons 
and one daughter. He was in trade a few years, and was a 
Representative of the town in 1841 and 1842. 

Dr. John Cummings Page was born at Sandwich, May 4th, 
1804, and is the son of Capt. Moses Page, who was married to 
a daughter of Dr. Caleb Morse of Moultonborough, and who 
was, too, one of the Life Guard of Gen. Washington in the time 
of the Revolution. Dr. Page commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. Enos Hoyt of Northfield, in 1823, and finished 
his course with Dr. Asa Crosby of Gilmanton, in 1826. Having 
attended medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, he took the 
degree of M. D., and commenced practice in Gilford Village, 
but soon removed to Northwood, where he remained until De- 
cember, 1827, when he established himself at Centre Harbor. 
June 26th, 1828, he was married to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Major Ebenezer Eastman, and moved to Gilmanton, (Academy 
Village,) February, 1832, where he continued to practice until 
1836, when he entered upon a course of theological study at 
the Seminary, graduated in 1839, and was ordained in Raymond, 
Oct. 6th, 1841, where he now resides. 

Dr. Nahum Wight was born in Gilead, Me., Nov. 20th, 1807. 
studied medicine with Dr. John Grover, Bethel, Me., attended 
his first course of Lectures at Bowdoin Medical School in 1830, 
his second course at Dartmouth Medical School in 1831, and 
another course at Bowdoin in 1832, at which time he graduated 
as a Doctor of medicine. In November of the same year, he 
commenced the practice of his profession in Gilmanton, (Centre 
Village,) where he has had a very extensive business. In 1837, 
Dr. Wight commenced collecting anatomical materials, and has 
now in his possession many valuable preparations in both heaithy 
and morbid anatomy. He has given instruction in medical 
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studies to twenty different individuals, and he was in 1844 appoint- 
ed a Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Health in the The- 
ological Seminary in this place. He isa member of the N. 
H. Medical Society, and has been a Representative of the town 
in General Court for three years. He was married to Mary Ann 
Straw, daughter of Gideon Straw of Newfield, Me., Sept. 3rd, 
1833. 

Dr. Josepk Gould, son of Benjamin Gould, grand-son of 
Dea. Benjamin Gould, and great-grand-son of Adam Gould, one 
of the first settlers in Plymouth, was born in that town Sept. 
29th, 1807. He pursued his preparatory studies at Holmes Ply- 
mouth Academy, and studied medicine with Dr. Jonathan Robins 
of Plymouth and Dr. Job Wilson of Franklin. Having attended 
the medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, he received the de- 
gree of M. D. in 1830, and commenced practice in Danbury, 
but soon removed to Gilmanton, (Factory Village,) where he 
still remains. He was married to Sally Evans, daughter of Capt. 
Josiah Evans of Franklin, May 2st, 1831. 

Dr. Edward Gilman Morrill, son of Benjamin, and grand- 
son of Isaac Morrill, was born in Gilmanton, July Lith, 1809, 
studied medicine with Dr. Dixi Crosby, attended the Lectures at 
Dartmouth Medical School, and received the degree of M. D. 
in 1834, was in Lowell, Ms., as a physician and apothecary, 
subsequently at Gilmanton for a time, afterwards at Cahawba, 
Dallas County, Ala., where he died July 3rd, 1844, aged 35 


years. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN MOULTONBORO’. 


[For the principal facts, contained in the following sketches, we are indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Shannon. ] 


Dr. Caleb Morse was born at Chester in 1760, received his 
preparatory education at Dummer Academy, Newbury, Ms., read 
medicine with Dr. Fox of Henniker, was the first Physician in 
Moultonborough, where he practised about sixty years, and died 
in 1843, aged 83 years. He was elected a member of the 
State Medical Society in 1814, and was a very respectable 
practitioner. His influence in respect to education, morals and 
religion was most happy. 
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Dr. Asa Crosby was, for ashort time, a Physician in this 
place. See Gilmanton, page 67. 

Dr. Ichabod Shaw was the son of the Rev. Jeremiah Shaw, 
and was born in Moultonborough in 1781, prepared for College 
at Phillips Academy at Exeter, entered Dartmouth College two 
years in advance, but, in consequence of il] health, did not com- 
plete his collegiate course. He studied medicine with Dr. Ca- 
leb Morse, commenced practice in the year 1807, became a mem- 
ber of the State Medical Society in 1824,and died 1834 aged 

Dr. Thomas Shannon was born in Moultonborough, Dec. 25th, 
1783, received his preparatory education at Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, studied medicine with Richard Cutts Shannon of 
Saco, Me., practised at Pittsfield 19 years, removed to Moulton- 
borough in 1827, and still continues to practise in the place. He 
was elected a member of the N. H. Medical Society in 1816, 
and is a highly respectable Physician, and has an extensive bus- 
iness in his profession. 

Dr. William H. H. Mason was born at Gilford, pursued his 
studies at Wolf borough Academy, read medicine with Dr. An- 
drew McFarland of Sandwich, received his degree of M. D. at 
Dartmouth College in 1843, and commenced the practice of 
medicine in Moultonborough. 

Dr. Simeon D. Buzzell was born at Alton, in 1805, studied 
medicine with Dr. William Graves of Deerfield, has practised in 
Alton and the State of New York, and commenced business in 
this town in 1845. 





THE CLAIMS OF THE GOSPEL UPON YOUNG MEN. 
By the Rev. Cyrus Mann. 


Every season of life has its duties and responsibilities ; but there are 
some periods in which are concentrated the influences, which each indi- 
vidual is to exert on the human character and condition. As the little rip- 
ple, put in motion by the falling of a pebble, expands itself to the whole 
compass of the pool; so there is acentral point inour being, which stirs 
a ripple, spreading wider its undulations, and moving onward over the 
whole ocean of our existence. Those in the prime and vigor of their days, 
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are standing in the centre of this circle, and have responsibilities resting 
upon them of incalculable amount. The aged have passed this point, 
their characters are formed, and the account of their stewardship is about 
to be sealed up to the judgment. The child has not reached this period. 
He is amused with the novelties, flitting continually before him, and has 
scarcely begun to touch those chords of influence, which are to vibrate 
far down through coming ages. 

The Apostle well understood the important part young men were to act 
in this world’s affairs, when he penned the passage, “ I have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in 
you.” They were strong in the Lord, and had overcome the temptations 
and allurements, with which they werc surrounded. Instead of being 
carried away on the current of earthly pleasures and pursuits, they had 
learned to stem the tide, and resist effectually the influences, which were 
bearing them away from all good. God intended to employ their agency 
in accomplishing the great work of converting the world, and establish- 
ing hiskingdom onearth. It was an honor to them to be strong in this 
high and noble enterprise. 

But are there not those at the present day, who view this subject in a 
very different light? Are there not those, who look upon religion as a 
thing, with which they have no concern; who regard the spirit of the 
Gospel as abject and degrading, and its instructions as beneath their no- 
tice? Are there not those, who scorn the messages of mercy, and se- 
cretly, if not openly, despise all true, vital piety? Is it not true, that we 
have those in New England, this highly favored portion of the globe, 
who affect to consider the power of godliness, the work of grace in the 
soul, as neither more nor less, than weak superstition, or blind bigotry 
and fanaticism? Whence have arisen such corrupt views in this home 
of the Pilgrims, in this land more than any other, hallowed by the prayers 
and tears of a pious ancestry? Surely an enemy hath done this. An 
enemy to our temporal and spiritual welfare, to our institutions of free- 
dom and science as well as religion, has been sowing tares, and they are 
springing up to yield a harvest of ruin and misery. 

Assuredly the Gospel is true, whether believed and obeyed, or not; 
and it will be found true by the joyful, or melancholy experience of every 
individual. It has in by-gone ages, stood the assaults of a world, hostile 
to its Maker. It stands yet like a rock in the ocean, or an ensign on the 
mountains, and it will stand while time endures. Its truths, eternal, im- 
mutable in their nature, will survive the “wreck of worlds,” and shine 
out with fresh lustre in the blaze of eternal day. 

It is the design of this Essay to present the Claims of the Gospel upon 
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Young Men, by showing that it is worthy of their reception. It demands 
their immediate and earnest attention, and cannot be neglected without 
putting to hazard their dearest interests. 

1. That the religion of the Gospel is worthy of their reception, is man- 
ifest from the wants of human nature. Young men in the hurry of bu- 
siness, eager in the pleasures and pride of life, and in planning for the 
future, easily forget the wants of their moral and spiritual nature. They 
readily lose sight of God, of his government, and of their own account- 
ability. That they are weak, dependant creatures, that there is a power 
above them, which can frustrate all their plans, and which will appoint 
their measure of success or defeat in whatever course they pursue, are 
considerations with which the, are little affected. But these are truths 
which must sooner or later be felt and realized. An almighty hand is 
pressing with mountain weight upon the destinies of every individual, 
and he cannot shake off his responsibility, nor the claims of God upon 
him. He will find a void in the human soul, which the world can never 
fill ; cravings which wealth, honor, popular favor can never satisfy. The 
most gifted in talent, the most successful in enterprise have been com- 
pelled to feel, that there was something to be attained beyond the things 
of time, and without which they must be miserable. 

There is a consciousness in men, that they need the favor of God, and 
that without it they can enjoy no permanent happiness. The unbeliever 
may deny this, but, in doing it, he wrongs his own soul. He is often 
made to contradict himself, and show the weakness of his confidence in 
rejecting the Gospel. An unbeliever in Philadelphia was heard to deny 
in the boldest terms the existence of a God, and to declare he had no 
fear of such a being. In the afternoon of the same day, he received a 
fatal wound, and was heard to exclaim, “OGod, have mercy on my 
soul.” ‘Thousands who have boasted, that they were above the weak su- 
perstition of the pious believer, as they were pleased to call his reli- 
gion, have realized their spiritual necessities, when danger and death 
were near. Why is it, that all nations must havea religion? Why isit, 
that the heathen are drawn together in mighty masses of hundreds of 
thousands to worship their ido! gods? Why is there often so strange a 
union and contrast between the grandeur of their architecture as display- 
ed in their temples, and the base and utterly disgusting degradation of 
their worship? The reason is, they are conscious of dependance on a 
superior power, and of guilt in their lives, and yet have no true light re- 
specting the proper object of religious homage and veneration. 

You can no more divest yourself of your moral nature, than of your 
existence. It is a part of yourself, and has cravings after a knowledge 
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of God and his favor, which will be found as imperious and tormenting, 
if not satisfied from the infinite fountain, as are the cravings of the bod- 
ily appetite for food, when we are perishing with hunger. But perhaps 
you think your spiritual necessities can be satisfied by inward light, or 
from your own resources, without recurring to the everlasting Gospel. 
You imagine, it may be, that you are competent to teach yourself by a 
kind of inspiration in your own mind. And what is this light, this inspi- 
ration, so much eulogized by modern infidelity? What has it ever done 
for those who were without a revelation from God? It has left them in 
perpetual darkness, the worshippers of devils, the slaves of every vile 
passion. What is the boasted light of nature, compared with the Sun of 
righteousness? Justly may we say of the former, compared with the 
latter, 

“ Fly through the earth, O sun, and tell 

How dark thy beams, compared with his.” 


A child cries to a parent for food; will it satisfy his wants to be told, 
that the Creator has given him a supply within himself, that he must look 
within for the nourishment he needs. Will the cries of the starving 
child be silenced in this manner? You know they will not. Neither 
will the painful anxieties of the soul, its apprehensions of evil from an 
offended God, and a coming retribution, be quieted by anything the sin- 
ner can find in himself. No, he must go out of himself, he must apply 
to the provisions of the Gospel to find rest. The necessities of a fallen 
nature can never be met, except in the fulness there is in Christ Jesus. 
The Gospel then is worthy of your reception. Without it the world 
had been a moral desert, having not one oasis to cheer the eye, or one 
pool to slake the thirst of the fainting traveller. You may engage in busi- 
ness, you may occupy any station, or possess any amount of earthly trea- 
sure; but you cannot make these your chief object, the source of your 
highest happiness, without finding yourself wretehedly deceived, and 
miserable in theend. ‘Before you undertake your plans and enterprises, 
if you would submit them with the calmness and seriousness of pure 
devotion to your Maker, how many of them would you relinquish, and 
with what moderation would you pursue the rest.’ 

The supreme desire of earthly good is the eflvet of man’s apostasy, 
and subjection to satan, It seduces thousands into sin, and keeps them 
in rebellion against God. It inflames the depraved passions, and has fill- 
ed the earth with violence and crime. He, who has made God his chief 
good, finds all his desires satisfied. “He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

To be continued. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN GILMANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Junior Cuass. 


Hebrew Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Bible.—Principles of Herme- 
neutics.—Greek of the New Testament, and Exegesis of the four Gos- 
pels.—Biblical Antiquities and Literature, Oriental Learning, and History 
of the Jewish Church.—Lectures preparatory to the Study of Theology. 
—Mental and Moral Science.—Natural Theology.—Evidences of Reve- 
lation.—Inspiration of the Scriptures.—Instruction in Reading, Elocution, 
and Public Speaking. 


Mippte Ctass. 


Instruction on the Perfections of God ;—on the Trinity, Divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit; on Decrees, Election, Providence ;--on 
Moral Agency, the Primitive State of Man, Apostasy, Depravity ;—on 
Atonement, Regeneration, Repentance, Faith, Justification, Perseverance, 
Future State, Resurrection, Judgment-day and its Eternal Consequences. 
—Exegesis of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures continued.—Instruction 
in Reading, Elocution and Public Speaking. 


Senior Crass. 


Instruction in Reading and Speaking; on proper Management of the 
Voice ;—on appropriate Gesture ;—on an easy and graceful Mode of De- 
livery ;—on the Principles of Rhetoric ;—on Style and Composition of 
Sermons ;—on the Matter and Mode of Public Prayer;—on Pulpit Elo- 
quence ;—on the Faults of Preachers, and on whatever pertains to Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pulpit Oratory.—Instruction on the Positive Institutions, 
as the Sabbath, Church, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Church Govern- 
ment and Discipline.—Lectures on the History of the Christian Church ; 
—and on Pastoral Duties.—Instruction on special Topics in Sacred Lit- 


erature. 


Public Declamation, once a week.—Compositions on the principal 
Topics in Theology, examined in private. Public Lectures by the Pro- 
fessors in the various Departments of Study, and a weekly Conference 
conducted by the Professors, in which Subjects of experimental and 
practical Religion are discussed. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The American Education Society owes its origin, to the great and in- 
creasing want of pious and well educated ministers of the gospel. The 
first meeting in relation to it, called by Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D., of 
Charlestown, Ms. and others, and consisting of a respectable number of 
clergymen and laymen, was held at the Vestry of Park Street church in 
Boston, July 20th, 1815. This meeting was principally for consultation, 
and resulted in the conclusion that it was best to establish such a Socie- 
ty, and in the appointment of a committee of ten, six clergymen and 
four laymen, to draft a Constitution, and report at an adjourned meeting. 
According to adjournment, a meeting was held in Boston, August 29th, 
1815, at which time a Constitution was adopted and the Society was 
formed ; though its officers were not elected until December 7th, follow- 
ing. The individuals then chosen were His Honor William Phillips, 
President ; Samuel Salisbury, Esq., William Bartlett, Esq., and Hon. 
William Reed, Vice Presidents; Henry Gray, Esq., Clerk; Rev. John 
Codman, D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Aaron Porter Cleveland, Esq., 
Treasurer; and Dea. John E. Tyler, Auditor. The Directors were Rev. 
Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D., Rey. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Rev. Daniel Dana, 
D. D., Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D., Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., Rev. 
Brown Emerson, D. D., and Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D. Dr. Eaton was 
chosen Clerk of the Board of Directors. 

The name of the Society at its formation, was, “'The American Soci- 
ety for Educating Pious Youth for the Gospel Ministry ;” and by this 
name it was incorporated and made a body politic, by the General Court 
of Massachusetts, December 4th, 1816. As this name was found to be 
inconvenient, a petition was preferred to the Legislature for its altera- 
tion; and, January 31st, 1820, its name was changed to that of “The 
American Education Society.” The article of the Constitution in re- 
spect to membership, first adopted, was—Any person who shall sub- 
scribe, and annually pay into the Treasury a sum, not less than five dol- 
lars, shall be a member of this Society; and shall be holden to make 
such payment, until by written notice to the Treasurer, he shall have dis- 
solved his connection with the Society ; any clergymen, however, to 
whom, in his own opinion, it may be inconvenient to pay this sum, may 
be a member, who shall annually pay, as above, the sum of two dollars 
only ; and should any member for three successive years, neglect to pay 
his subscription, unless excused by the Society, his membership shail 
cease. Any person who shall pay at one time a hundred dollars, shall 
be a member for life.” 

As the Society had greatly enlarged its operations, and, by the Chris- 
tian beneficence of a number of individuals, had obtained permanent 
funds to a considerable amount, it was thought advisable at the annual 
meeting, May 29th, 1826, to change the above article of the Constitution, 
go as to read as follows:—*“ Any person who shall subscribe and pay in- 
to the Treasury at one time, one hundred dollars, and if a clergymen, 
forty dollars, shall be an honorary member, and shall have a right to sit 
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and deliberate in all meetings of the Society. But all members hereaf- 
ter added to the Society, who shall be entitled to vote, shall be chosen 
by ballot at an annual meeting.” At the annual meeting, May 28th, 
1827, the Constitution of the Society was changed, so as to enlarge the 
Board of Directors by the addition of four, making the whole number 
eleven, and to create the office of Secretary of the Society. 

To be continued. 





COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The liberal education of young men is a subject of the highest inter- 
est and importance. It was one of the first subjects of public attention 
with our Puritan fathers. “ Scarcely had they arrived in this Western 
world, before their thoughts were turned to the establishment of a col- 
lege.” While yet struggling with the difficulties and dangers of a new 
settiement, they laid the foundation of Harvard College. 

Darimouth College dates its existence in the year 1769, when the State 
was estimated to contain less than 60,000 inhabitants. That part of the 
country about the college was then rapidly settling ; and the college im- 
mediately enjoyed a degree of prosperity without a parallel, among the ear- 
lier colleges of this country. In ten years, its graduates numbered 99; 
in 21 years, 333; in 30 years, 644 ; in 50 years, 1,308. Its present num- 
ber of graduates is nearly 2,500. 

In 1839, there were students from New England, at the different Col- 
leges in the country, in number according to the population as follows: 
F'rom New Hampshire, 1 to 1,032 

“ Vermont, (not including those at the Norwich University, 

who were not expecting to receive adegree,) 1 to 1,064 


“ Connecticut, 1 to 1,077 
“ Massachusetts, 1 to 1,170 
“ Rhode Island, 1 to 1,620 
“ Maine, 1 to 2,813 





True Religion is, while on earth, a heavenly plant in an unfriendly 
clime. It has to struggle with soil and season ; and often meets a ma- 
lignant blast that would bring immediate death to it, were it not for the 
care of the Husbandman. He watches and shields it, who will soon 
transplant it to a happier region, where it shall flourish for ever.—Cecil. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of Gilmanton, embracing the Proprietary, Civil, Literary, 
Ecclesiastical, Biographic. , Genealogical and Miscellaneous History, from 
the first settlement to the present time ; including what is now Gilford, to the 
time tt was disannexed. By Daniel Lancaster. Gilmanton: Printed by 
Alfred Prescott, 1845. pp 304. 


‘‘ The History comprised in this volume is a compilation of facts derived 
from various sources, both oral and written.” The Author tells us “the ma- 
terials have been accumulating on his hands for nearly twenty years.” The 
subjects embraced in this work are many and various, as will be seen by the 
title page. ‘These are treated in a judicious, and interesting manner, and evident- 
ly with great research and Jabor, con amore. The presentand future genera- 
tions are hereby laid under great obligations to the Author. Such a History of 
every town in the State is much to be desired, and should be early prepared. 


Hore Biblice : being a connected Series of Notes on the Text and literary 
History of the Bibles, or Sacred Books of the Jews and Christians; and on 
the Bibles or Books accounted sacred by the Mahometans, Hindus, Parsees, 
Chinese, and Scandinavians. Volume the First, containing a connecied Se- 
ries of Notes on the original Text, early Versions, and printed Editions of 
Ae and New Testaments. Boston: James Monroe and company, 
1845. 


This is an English Work, and is inscribed by Charles Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, to Sir John Courtenay Throckmorton, Baronet. The 
best notice we can give of this learned and valuable production is to mention 
the topics of which it treats. “I. Dialectics of the Hebrew Language. II. 
Septuagint Version. III]. New Testament—Peculiarities of its Style. IV. 
Biblical Literature of the Text during the Middle Ages. V. Exertions of the 
Jews to preserve the literal Integrity of the Text. VI. Vowel Points. VII. 
Historical Minutes, respecting the state of the Jews. VIII. Hebrew Manuscripts 
and printed Editions of the Sacred Text:—Doctor Kennicott and De Rossi’s Colla- 
tions. IX. Greek Manuscripts. X. Polyglott Editions. XI. Printed Editionsof 
the Greek New Testament. XII. Versions of the New Testament into Mod- 
ern Greek. XIII. Oriental Versions. XIV. Latin Vulgate. XV. English 
Translations. XVI. Divisions. XVII. Enquiry whether the various Readings 
raise any argument against the claim of the Sacred Text to Authenticity, or 
Divine Inspiration. XVIII. Account of the principal Works consulted by the 
writer in framing the Compilation.” We have room for only one extract: 
“ The claim of Tue Hesrew Lanevace to high antiquity cannot be denied. 
Its pretensions to be the original language of mankind, and to have been the 
only language in existence before the confusion of Babel, have, by many re- 
spectable writers, been thought not inconsiderable. It may be asserted confi- 
dently, that it was, at least, a diaiect of that language, and that, in the strictest 
sense of the word, it isthe oldest language, in which any work now extant was 
written.” We regret that the work is not formally announced as an English 
production, and as having becn published before. 
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NOTICES. 


The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of 
the Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in 
which they reside, viz: the Rey. Messrs. French of Northampton, and 
Kelly of Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Tobey of 
Durham, Blake of ‘Tamworth, Woods of Newport, Barstow of Keene, 
Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. 

Suitable persons will be requested to prepare the Statistics of the 
other religious Denominations in the State. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz: John Kelly, Esq. of Exeter, Samuel 
D. Bell, Esq. of Manchester, William H. Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, 
William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, and Samuel Emerson, Esq. of 
Moultonborough. In the other Counties, persons will soon be appointed. 

Individuals in each town, either have been, or will be, requested to 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Dr. Chadbourne of Concord, Dr. 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby of Hanuver, and Dr. 
Farrar of Derry. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number; also Articles in regard Common Schools. 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rev. Drs. Woods 
of Andover and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
may be directed to the Rev. William Cogswell, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 

And all orders for the Repository may be sent, post paid, to 
Alfred Prescott, Esg. Gilmanton, N. H. 











PROSPLOVUS 


OF THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REPOSITORY ; 


DEVOTED TO EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND RELIGION. 
CONDUCTED BY THE FACULTY 
OF 


GILMANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1. ‘This Periodical is designed to promote the highest interests of 
Education, Literature and Religion. Its Articles will relate to Ed- 
ucation in Common Schools, Academies, Colleges and Professional 
Institutions, especially Theological Seminaries; to Biography, sta- 
tistics of Churches, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians; to religion 
generally—biblical literature, theology, the Church, the Christian 
Ministry, benevolent enterprises of the day, personal piety, and the 
spiritual improvement of the rising generation. 

2. The Work will be published quarterly, and be issued on the 
first of October, January, April and July. Each number will con- 
tain 72 pages, making yearly a volume of 288 pages. 

3. This Quarterly will be $1,00 per annum, payable in advance ; 
if not paid in advance, $1,25. 

It may be expected, that some of the best writers in New England 
will furnish articles for this work. 





